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WitH the first number of a new volume of our QUARTERLY we 
are bound to acknowledge the good hand of our God upon us 
in permitting and enabling us to continue our witness thus far; 
and our confidence for the future rests in Him. Soli Deo gloria. 

To our friends and subscribers, and not least to our generous 
contributors, we send cordial and grateful New Year greetings. 
The all too familiar tale of rising costs has dictated the change in 
the QUARTERLY’s appearance. The reduction in the number of 
pages has been partly offset by the choice of a rather smaller 
type; and we hope to maintain and even improve the quality 
of our contents, in order that our readers may not feel that they 
are getting less value for their money than before. But one way 
of getting even more value lies within our readers’ power. There 
has been an encouraging increase in our circulation since the 
War, but we should like to see the present circulation doubled. 
If each subscriber were to secure another subscriber in the course 
of 1952, we should not be so completely at the mercy of rising 
costs as we find ourselves at present. The higher the circulation, 
the better the service we shall be able to give, both to our readers 
and to the cause of Biblical truth which they have at heart as 
much as we. 


* * * * * 


When Professor Aalders retired from the Chair of Old Testa- 
ment in the Free University of Amsterdam on November 17, 
1950, he took the opportunity in his farewell lecture to survey 
the progress made in Old Testament study since his inaugural 
lecture, thirty years previously, on “ The Turn of the Tide in 
Old Testament Study”. This farewell lecture has been pub- 
lished as a pamphlet by Messrs. Kok of Kampen, De Huidige 
Stand der Oud-Testamentische Wetenschap, and an English 
summary of it appears in the Free University Quarterly for 
July, 1951. Now Professor Aalders has done us the great 
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kindness of writing out with his own hand an English article 
on the same theme, containing the substance of his farewell 
lecture, but adapted to the interests of our readers and brought 
up-to-date by reference to the new symposium produced in 
July, 1951, by members of the British Society for Old Testament 
Study. It is a pleasure to publish this article in the present 
issue. Professor Aalders tells us that he is enjoying his retire- 
ment as a means of devoting himself entirely to study. He has 
recently completed (in Dutch) an Introduction to the Old Testa- 
ment, which will probably appear next year. We wish him long 
years of health and strength so that he may make us increasingly 
his debtors in this way. 


We are also glad to include, as a companion article to that 
by Professor Aalders, a survey of the outstanding discoveries of 
Biblical archaeology in the last half-century or so, recently 
delivered as a lecture by Principal Miller in the Free Church 
College, Edinburgh. 


* * * * * 


It has been decided that a number of the papers read last July 


at the Summer School in Tyndale House, Cambridge, when the 
doctrine of Justification by Faith was the theme of study, 
should be published in our pages. In the present issue we 
publish two papers dealing with certain phases of the Biblical 
presentation of this doctrine, and in our next issue we hope to 
include papers dealing with the exposition of the doctrine 
throughout the Christian era. 


* * * * * 


Lastly, we take leave to quote from an article by James 
Daane in that stimulating paper, The Reformed Journal. “‘ When- 
ever the heirs of Reformed theology have entertained the attitude 
that Reformed theology is no longer a task to be worked at, but 
an accomplishment to be enjoyed, Reformed theology has been 
in peril of its life. .. . A dynamic theology, sought with spiritual 
passion and pursued with courage, open to progress and restless 
with creative vitality, is, under God, our only sure defence 
against the menacing factors that threaten our Reformed 
character.” 


OLD TESTAMENT STUDY TO-DAY 


IN THE collection of essays by members of the Society for Old _ 
Testament Study which appeared lately under the heading The 
Old Testament and Modern Study, the editor, H. H. Rowley, 
calls attention to the fact that during the last thirty years a 
considerable change has taken place in the field of Old Testa- 
ment study. “ Many of the conclusions that seemed most sure 
have been challenged, and there is now a greater variety of 
views on many questions than has been known for a long time” — 
thus he expresses himself (p. xvi). And, as he admits on p. xvii, 
“in general, it may be said that there has been a tendency 
towards more conservative views on many questions than were 
common at the opening of our period”. Now, right at the 
beginning of this period the present writer, when taking up his 
duties as Professor of Old Testament in the Free University of 
Amsterdam, in his inaugural address (1920) already thought he 
observed a turn of the tide in Old Testament criticism. He 
pointed to a series of phenomena which, in his opinion, seemed 
to mark such a change as Rowley is speaking of. The publica- 
tion of the above-mentioned book confirms his presentiment, 
and clearly demonstrates that in some respects even a complete 
ebb has been reached. 

Just to mention one of these points, there is a most remarkable 
alteration in the attitude of Old Testament scholars regarding 
textual criticism. As Rowley states in his Introduction (p. xv) 
formerly there was a rooted suspicion of the text of the Old 
Testament, as represented by the Massoretic Hebrew, and 
commentators vied with one another in the ingenuity with which 
it was emended. Where any version could be invoked in favour 
of a change its support was welcomed, but where no version 
could be laid under contribution it mattered little. Any guess 
was to be preferred to a text which was assumed to be untrust- 
worthy. Or, to quote another authority, the well-known 
American archaeologist W. F. Albright, who is one of the con- 
tributors to The Old Testament and Modern Study, there was a 
“light-hearted emendation in which Old Testament students 
used to indulge” (in the April issue of the Bulletin of the 
American Schools of Oriental Research, p. 6). But how com- 
pletely the picture has changed! To quote Albright again, in his 
essay on “‘ The Old Testament and the Archaeology of Palestine” 
he states: “* One thing is certain: the days when Duhm and his 
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imitators could recklessly emend the Hebrew text of the poetic 
books of the Bible are gone for ever; so also is the time when 
Wutz felt free to reinterpret the original Hebrew Vorlage of the 
LXX< to suit himself. We may rest assured that the consonantal 
text of the Hebrew Bible, though not infallible, has been pre- 
served with an accuracy perhaps unparalleled in any other Near- 
Eastern literature” (p. 25). Albright writes this in connection 
with the discovery of the Dead Sea Scrolls, but the changed 
attitude with respect to the Massoretic text had made itself 
known quite a number of years before the discovery of the 
Scrolls, and was only justified by this epoch-making find. It 
was manifestly perceptible in the eighteenth international 
congress of Orientalists, held from 7 to 12 September, 1931, at 
Leiden. In the seventh section, devoted to the Old Testament 
and Judaism, a strong opposition disclosed itself, led by M. S. 
Daiches from London, against the current passion for con- 
jectural emendation of the Hebrew text; which opposition 
caused the aged Professor Karl Budde from Marburg, one of 
the most outstanding representatives of the old school, to enter 
into the discussion with a warning against a possible return to 
the Buxtorf theory of the inspired vowel signs! Considerable 
support was given to this opposition by the Swedish scholar 
H. S. Nyberg, first in an article in the German periodical 
Zeitschrift fiir die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft of 1934 on 
“Das textkritische Problem des Alten Testaments am 
Hoseabuche demonstriert ’’, and in the next year in his book 
Studien zum Hoseabuche. The changed attitude made it 
possible for a number of Old Testament scholars of various 
denominations and differing theological views in the Nether- 
lands, at the initiative of the Netherlands Bible Society, to 
co-operate in the preparation of a new Dutch translation of the 
Old Testament. This work, which was started in 1933, could 
never have reached its completion, which was attained in the 
beginning of last year, had not all these men agreed in accepting 
the general trustworthiness of the Massoretic text; else the 
diversity of opinion with respect to textual emendation would 
have laid insuperable obstacles in the way, which would have 
frustrated every attempt to reach a common result. And in the 
International Conference of Bible Translators, called by the 
United Bible Societies, which met at Woudschoten in the 
Netherlands from 16 to 22 October, 1947, it was likewise recom- 
mended to follow the Massoretic Text. A remarkable symptom 
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of the new attitude towards this text can also be seen in the 
appearance in 1947 of a commentary on the book of Psalms 
entirely based upon the Massoretic text, by the former Leiden 
Professor of Old Testament, B. D. Eerdmans, who during many 
years held the chair which previously had been occupied by the 
famous Abraham Kuenen. And very recently, in the June 
1950 issue of the Journal of Biblical Literature, the American 
J. Philip Hyatt wrote in a review: “ the first duty of the modern 
translator should be to give a faithful rendering of M T, when- 
ever that can be made to yield good sense; if not, he may then 
resort to emendation on the basis of the ancient versions; con- 
jectural emendation should be a last resort, and is seldom 
necessary.” What a quite different sound than was heard 
at the time of Marti and Duhm, of Henry Preserved Smith and 
others! 

Now, as I remarked before, this entirely changed attitude 
towards the Massoretic text was fully justified by the discovery 
of the Dead Sea Scrolls, in particular of the complete Isaiah 
Scroll, which profoundly stirred up the learned world, and 
aroused even a general public interest. Notwithstanding the 
opposition of Lacheman and Zeitlin it cannot be reasonably 
doubted that this scroll must be dated not later than the end 
of the second century B.c. Palaeography and archaeology 
agree in fixing this date. And now the interesting and sensa- 
tional fact is that this old scroll, about a thousand years older 
than our oldest Hebrew manuscripts, is in such perfect harmony 
with the Massoretic text. As Albright remarks (Joc. cit.), “ the 
differences between it and our printed Bibles are seldom signi- 
ficant.”” The present writer took the trouble to put this to the 
test. He selected the most crucial cases, where commentators 
generally agree that M T must be corrupt, and found that in 
forty-two of these sixty cases or so the scroll had exactly the 
same reading as MT; in eight cases it showed very slight 
deviations, and only in ten cases was there a plain difference; in 
most of these ten cases the scroll has a reading which has 
already been suggested by commentators. A very remarkable 
instance of concurrence between the scroll and M T is Isa. xxi. 1, 
where a prediction against Babel is indicated as “ the burden 
of the desert of the sea’. The word “ sea ”, which is an offence 
to commentators, and therefore by most of them regarded as 
an erroneous insertion, the more so as it does not appear in the 
current editions of the LXX, is supported by the scroll. On 
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the other hand in the same chapter we meet with an example of 
contrary character: in verse 8 the M T quite unexpectedly and 
inexplicably introduces a “lion”; here the scroll agrees with 
commentators who are of opinion that the text must have been 
mutilated, for it reads instead of the “lion” the “ seer”; so 
we have to translate: “‘ the seer (i.e. the watchman, mentioned 
in verse 6) cried out.” Therefore it must be acknowledged 
with Albright (in the above-mentioned issue of the Bulletin of 
the American Schools of Oriental Research) “that the Isaiah 
Scroll proves the great antiquity of the text of the Massoretic 
Book, warning us against light-hearted emendation.”’ 


It is manifest that the completely changed attitude towards 
the Massoretic text must have radical consequences with respect 
to the interpretation of the Old Testament. In consulting 
commentaries of the last decades of the nineteenth century and 
of the first part of the twentieth, one could easily receive the 
impression that Old Testament scholars saw it as their primary 
duty not to explain what the Biblical authors actually wrote, 
but to construct a text which these authors in their opinion 
ought to have written. If, however, light-hearted emendation 
is eliminated, exegetical discussion exhibits an entirely different 
aspect. It then becomes the task of commentators to use their 
utmost efforts to elicit a suitably intelligible sense from the 
transmitted text. This, of course, will not always be a simple 
matter; indeed, it may be relatively much easier to strain one’s 
ingenuity in searching for plausible emendations than to inter- 
pret rightly what the text says. And, although competent 
scholars like Nyberg, Eerdmans and others have furnished 
important contributions, there will remain various difficulties 
which cannot yet be solved. So, e.g., Cant. vi. 12 for the time be- 
ing presents us with an insuperable difficulty. Whether you read 
_ the A.V. or the R.V., it is impossible to attach to it good sense; 
and in both cases the translators have not exactly rendered 
what the Hebrew has. As another instance may be quoted, 
Zech. ix. 15. Here again neither A.V. nor R.V. is clear, but the 
same is the case with the Hebrew. What, however, is not yet 
possible at present may appear to become a possibility later on. 
And scholars should go on devoting their labours to such tasks, 
not disheartened by difficulties. 


It is not only with respect to textual criticism that a remarkable 
change is to be observed; the same can be said regarding literary 
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criticism. Prof. Joh. de Groot on the occasion of his inaugura- 
tion in the chair of Old Testament in the University of Utrecht 
(1936), expressed himself thus: ‘‘ The vessel of literary criticism 
will have to be docked for entire reconstruction, before it will 
be able again to render reliable auxiliary service; the repair, I 
fear, will last very long.” This verdict especially holds good 
with respect to Pentateuchal criticism. The documentary theory 
which was predominant in the circles of Old Testament scholars 
at the end of the nineteenth century, from the beginning of the 
twentieth century fell into a state of crisis, which grew more 
and more serious from year to year, and all the suppositions 
of this theory which at a time were regarded as ascertained 
facts have successively been subjected to the most serious doubts, 
and here the words of Rowley, referred to before, are fully 
appropriate: “ there is now a greater variety of view than has 
been known for a long time.” In this very QUARTERLY, in 
No. 1 of the second volume (January, 1930) the present writer 
pointed to this turn of the tide in Pentateuchal criticism. He 
called attention to the saga-theory of Gunkel, and the metrical 
studies of Sievers, to the publications of Eerdmans, who out- 
spokenly declared: “I withdraw from the critical school of 
Graf-Kuenen-Wellhausen, and oppose the so-called docu- 
mentary theory in general” (in the preface of his publication 
onthe composition of Genesis, 1908), to the text-critical school of 
Redpath, Wiener, Lepsius and Dahse, which uprooted the founda- 
tion on which, since Astruc, the whole Pentateuchal analysis had 
been based—the criterion of the various usage of the Divine 
names—to the books of Mdller, who from a convinced adherent 
of the documentary theory turned into one of its most inde- 
fatigable assailants, to the discussions around Deuteronomy 
(Griffiths, Kegel, Oestreicher, Staerk, Welch, Kennett, Hdlscher) 
and to the investigations of Yahuda (1929). Since then, how- 
ever, the resistance to Wellhausen increased more and more. 

Lohr had already denied the separate existence of the Priestly 
Code (1924), Volz and Rudolph argued against the “ Elohist ” 
(1933, 1938). From Italy serious criticism made itself known 
by the mouth of Umberto Cassuto, who in a study on Genesis 
weighed all the arguments which have been advanced in favour 
of the documentary theory, and found them wanting (1934). 
F. Dornseiff, Professor of Classical Philology in Greifswald, in 
a series of articles in the Zeitschrift fiir die alttestamentliche 
Wissenschaft (1934, 1935, 1937, 1938) disputed the validity of 
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the documentary theory on account of ancient Greek parallels, 
and developed an entirely new theory, according to which the 
Pentateuch is the result of the labours of two authors, differing 
from each other by their standpoint with regard to mixed 
marriage: the Tetrateuchist and the Deuteronomist. Another 
new theory was proposed by A. Vaccari at the twentieth inter- 
national congress of Orientalists, held at Brussels in 1938: he 
thinks that a twofold tradition is embodied in the Pentateuch as 
well as in many other books of the Old Testament (e.g. in 
Psalms and Proverbs, in Jeremiah and Chronicles). Martin 
Noth is in favour of a radical separation of Deuteronomy from 
the remaining books of the Pentateuch (1943): it was originally 
intended as the introduction to an elaborate historical narrative 
which comprises the books of Joshua to Kings. Likewise the 
Swedish scholar, I. Engnell, juxtaposes the Tetrateuch and the 
Deuteronomic narrative, both compilations of various material, 
but he most decidedly rejects the idea of documentary analysis 
(1943). As aconsequence of these new theories it may be con- 
sidered that the ‘‘ Hexateuch ” has disappeared into the realm 
of legend according to Prof. Vriezen of Groningen (1948); 
likewise Rowley in his publication of 1950, The Growth of the 
Old Testament: “it is not to be supposed ... that the Pentateuch 
and Joshua ever formed a single work” (p. 54). Edward 
Robertson, formerly Professor of Semitic Languages and 
Literatures in the University of Manchester, has published a 
series of papers, collected into a single volume entitled The Old 
Testament Problem (1950), defending the thesis that the entire 
Pentateuch cannot be later than Samuel. Similarly the Danish 
professor of comparative literary history, Paul V. Rubow, in a 
number of contributions to Danish periodicals, has opposed the 
documentary analysis, in particular with respect to the book of 
Genesis, and has argued that this book is a unity of considerable 
antiquity. Over against all these contradictory views stands 
that which has been expressed by Cuthbert Aikman Simpson 
of the General Theological Seminary in New York; in his book 
on The Early Traditions of Israel (1948) he maintains “‘ Yahwist ” 
and “ Elohist”’, and in the Yahwist discerns between Y! and Y?. 
We can hardly feel surprised that this state of affairs compels 
even a firm advocate of the documentary theory like Paul 
Humbert of Neufchatel to speak of a “‘ downfall ” (in a survey 
of critical studies on Genesis in the Theologische Rundschau of 
1934). 
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In the case of other outstanding problems of literary criticism 
there may not be such a conspicuous change of opinion, but 
still there are some noteworthy symptoms. So the unity of 
Isaiah was energetically defended by A. Kaminka, formerly in 
Vienna, now in Tel-Aviv. He gave an exposition of his ideas 
first in the Revue des Etudes Juives of 1925 and later in the 
seventeenth international congress of Orientalists, held at 
Oxford in 1928. On account of a recognizable similarity of 
ideas in the first and the second part of Isaiah he concludes for 
the unity of the book. This unity is also maintained by the 
Dutch Jesuit, J. Kroon (1933), and by the British author, W. A. 
Wordsworth (1939). The unity of the book of Zechariah is 
advocated by three Dutch authors: G. Smit (1926), Prof. 
Edelkoort, successor of De Groot, who was taken away by a 
severe illness during the last world war (1945), and C. Brouwer 
in his thesis for the degree of Doctor of Divinity (1949). 

With respect to the book of Daniel it deserves our attention 
that the former argument for the Maccabean date from the 
Aramaic has to be completely abandoned: S. R. Driver in his 
Introduction to the Literature of the Old Testament thought 
himself justified in asserting that the Aramaic of Daniel is a 
Western Aramaic dialect, of the type spoken near Palestine, 
closely allied to the Aramaic of Onkelos and Jonathan, and 
agreeing in all essential points with the Aramaic dialects spoken 
to the east and south-east of Palestine, in Palmyra and Nabataea, 
and known from inscriptions dating from the first century B.c. 
to the third century A.D. (pp. 471 f.). But W. Baumgartner, at 
present Professor in Basel, who is the author of the part of 
KOohler’s Lexicon which treats of the Biblical Aramaic, has 
demonstrated that it is impossible to make any difference 
between Western and Eastern Aramaic in the period before 
our era (in an article in the Zeitschrift fiir die alttestamentliche 
Wissenschaft of 1927); and what is more, H. H. Schaeder did 
not only corroborate this statement of Baumgartner, but also 
proved that the Aramaic of Daniel is in fact simply the artificial 
language which was introduced by the Persian king Darius I 
(in Iranische Beitrdge 1, 1929-30). This certainly may not be 
regarded as a definite proof of the authenticity of the book of 
Daniel, but it absolutely rules out the argument from the 
Aramaic for a date during the Maccabean period. Further- 
more, it is interesting that many scholars nowadays assign an 
earlier date at least to the Aramaic part of the book; and in 
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connection with this James Alan Montgomery, who passed away 
in 1949, in his commentary on Daniel (1927) says: “‘ it must be 
positively denied that Nebuchadnezzar and Darius are types of 
the infamous Antiochus, or that the trials of the confessors in 
the book represent the Maccabean martyrdoms ”—which for- 
merly was regarded as particularly manifest. Eerdmans, who 
has been mentioned before, also presented the thesis that the 
Aramaic part must be dated at the time of Nehemiah (the 
Hebrew part is assigned by him as by most other scholars to the 
Maccabean age); and sets forth quite a divergent interpretation 
of the image in the dream of Nebuchadnezzar (Dan. ii) and of 
the four heads in the vision of Dan. vii: according to him the 
various metals of the image do not represent successive empires, 
but princes from one and the same dynasty, the dynasty of 
Nebuchadnezzar, and the stone which smote the image is none 
other than the Persian king Cyrus; the four beasts in Dan. vii 
are viewed by him as four empires but existing at the same time: 
Egypt, Media, Lydia and Babylonia; the ten horns on the 
head of the fourth beast are ten local princes of Babylon, this 
he associates with the title “‘ king of kings’ born by the bearer 
of the central powers in Babylon (cf. Ezek. xxvi. 7); the eleventh 
horn, before whom three of the first horns were plucked up by 
the roots (Dan. vii. 8), must then be King Nabunaid, who 
usurped the throne by revolution and murder. These ideas of 
Eerdmans, by which the contents of Dan. ii and vii are altogether 
located in the Babylonian period, were expounded by him in a 
book on the Religion of Israel (in the Dutch language, 1930) 
and likewise set forth in the eighteenth international congress 
of Orientalists, held at Leiden in 1931 (a brief survey in the 
English language can be found in the Acts of this congress, 
published in Leiden, 1932, under the French title Actes du XVIII* 
- congrés international des Orientalistes). This opinion of 
Eerdmans is not referred to with approval; it would take too 
much space to present existing objections; but it deserves our 
full attention as it manifestly shows that the late date of Daniel 
is not so certain as is often suggested. 

Yet of more significance than the turn of the tide with regard 
to the proposed results of literary criticism is the fact that interest 
in such criticisms seems to be considerably diminishing in 
scholarly circles. This is, in the present writer’s opinion, the 
most striking feature in Old Testament study to-day. It was 


* Cf. Eerdmans’ English work, The Religion of Israel (Leiden, 1947), pp. 222 ff. 
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already De Groot who in his above-mentioned inaugural address 
expressed his presumption that there was to be observed a 
certain fatigue regarding the old problems of literary criticism. 
This surely does not mean that scholars nowadays have a dislike 
of literary analysis of the books of the O.T.; theoretically they 
will acknowledge its necessity and value, and upon occasion 
they undoubtedly will be inclined to break a lance for it; but 
real scientific interest is presently moving in another direction: 
it aims rather at the investigation of the contents of the O.T. 
This is typically illustrated by the important book Record and 
Revelation (1938), the predecessor of The Old Testament and 
Modern Study, referred to in the opening sentence of this article. 
Even the title of this volume shows that what the authors are 
up to is rather what the Old Testament has to say than how it 
has been established. And in glancing over the contents it 
can immediately be observed that relatively little attention is 
paid to literary analysis: not more than eighty pages are devoted 
to “ the literature of Israel”, presenting two essays by Johannes 
Hempel, on “ The forms of Oral Tradition”, and on “ The 
Contents of the Literature ”, whilst only a third essay by Otto 
Eissfeldt has to do with “ Modern Criticism ” (35 pages). For 
the rest, the subjects which are treated refer to history and 
religion of Israel, Old Testament Theology, language and 
exegesis of the O.T., Archaeology, etc. A contribution on 
“The New Sources of Knowledge” leads the way, in which 
something is said with respect to origin and development of the 
alphabet, ancient inscriptions, Ras-Shamra, and the ostraca of 
Lachish. It is manifest that this is a coherent whole of fixed 
design, and it cannot be accidental that only a very modest 
place is yielded to literary criticism. Now this is entirely in 
harmony with the literature of the last decades. The number of 
publications on problems of literary criticismis relatively small. 
Simpson has produced an extensive volume; Louise Pettibone 
Smith and Ernest R. Lacheman have published an article in the 
Journal of Near Eastern Studies of 1950 on “‘ The Authorship of 
the book of Zephaniah”, in which they argue that this book 
must be regarded as a pseudepigraphon from about 200 B.c., 
quite along the line of “ extreme skepticism” (as it is even 
qualified by Robert H. Pfeiffer in his rather critical Introduction 
to the Old Testament, p. 531) which is followed by Charles C. 
Torrey with respect to Ezekiel. But on the other hand there 
is an abundant harvest of books and articles dealing with the 
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contents of the Old Testament, and in particular devoted to the 
examination of various notions appearing in it. So we may 
point to the fine volume of Norman H. Snaith, The Distinctive 
Ideas of the Old Testament (1944), in which he successively 
dwells upon the Holiness of God, the Righteousness of God, 
the Salvation of God, the Covenant-Love of God, the Election- 
Love of God, the Spirit of God, concluding with a short treatise 
on the Distinctive Ideas of the Old Testament as they appear 
in the New Testament. Next to such a summarizing contempla- 
tion there may be mentioned a lengthy series of detailed studies 
of Sedaqa, Mishpat, Chesed, Kebod Yahweh, Yir’at Yahweh, 
Tora, Toda, Nefesh, Leb and Lebab, and so on; even the 
the Teru‘a, the war-cry (or the sound of trumpets) has been 
the subject of an inquiry by Paul Humbert. 

There is something more which attracts our attention in the 
title of the volume Record and Revelation. It is the appearance 
of the word “ revelation”’. This again is a remarkable pheno- 
menon of our days: Old Testament study is clearly inclined to 
reckon with the element of revelation. H. Wheeler Robinson 
himself, the editor of Record and Revelation, published in 1946 
a book on Inspiration and Revelation in the Old Testament. But 
he certainly is not an exception; quite a number of other authors 
have written on the problem of revelation in the Old Testament; 
we mention, e.g., Willy Staerk, Harris Birkeland, Walter 
Eichrodt. For this there are two reasons: the anti-Judaism of 
the German Nazis, and the theology of Barth. In connection 
with the anti-Jewish attitude of the Nazis a flow of papers 
appeared on the significance of the Old Testament. It began 
about 1930 when Brunner wrote on the significance of the Old 
Testament for our faith (in the periodical Zwischen den Zeiten), 
and soon some of the most eminent German Old Testament 
_ scholars like Procksch, Hempel, Meinhold and Sellin took part 
in the discussion. The Dutch Professor De Groot published 
two pamphlets, the first entitled: Js the Old Testament anti- 
quated? (1933), the second: Away with the Old Testament? 
(1941). And after the second World War was over, Rowley 
wrote his book on The Re- Discovery of the Old Testament (1946). 
In this way the anti-Jewish extremism of National Socialism, 
that libelled the Old Testament as “‘ the book of the Jews ”’, led 
to a renewed appreciation of it. And Barthian theology by its 
peculiar construction has made it easy for many Old Testament 
students who cannot abandon literary and even historical 
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criticism of the Divine Book to acknowledge nevertheless its 
revelatory character. This, however, makes plain that the 
return to the element of revelation mentioned above has neces- 
sarily to be regarded with cautious reserve. This is not a com- 
plete return to the evangelical view of the Bible, as can be seen 
from an article written in the Australian Reformed Theological 
Review (1950) by G. A. F. Knight on “‘ The Interpretation of the 
Old Testament”. This author argues that it does not matter 
whether all occurrences narrated in the Old Testament actually 
happened as is related; the only thing required is: what is the 
teaching we can gather from it? Such a view is not in harmony 
with the belief in the trustworthiness of the Bible. Therefore, 
however grateful we may feel in considering the recent tendency 
towards more conservative views, which makes itself manifest 
in Old Testament study to-day, it cannot satisfy us, and we feel 
the more obliged to put forth all our efforts in a real scholarly 
research of the Old Testament which does not in the least de- 
tract from its divine authority. 


Heemstede, G. Ch. AALDERS. 
The Netherlands. 
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THE BIBLE AND THE LAST HALF-CENTURY 
OF ARCHAEOLOGY 


THE intellectual atmosphere has markedly altered since the turn 
of the century and with it the general theological outlook. In 
that revolution of thought a notable part has been played by 
the New Knowledge, as it is often called. It is a commonplace 
that knowledge has increased phenomenally during the past two 
centuries, and the advance has hardly slackened at all in our 
own century despite the two world wars by which it has been 
vexed. The mid-century where we stand to-day seems to 
summon the world to take stock of its mounting riches of the 
mind, and to order and mould those resources that they may 
become a valuable instrument and not a source of hindrance 
and danger. That task, immense and daunting as it undoubtedly 
is, cannot be declined or put off. 

The New Knowledge forces itself on the popular as well as on 
the academic mind chiefly as Science, which, in its more modern 
and restricted meaning, may now be said to occupy the forefront 
in general study, education, and national life. Astronomy has 
pushed back the frontiers of the Universe to a distance which 
is numbing to the very imagination, and fresh advances are 
heralded, for example, in the Sky Survey at the Palomar Obser- 
vatory in California, which may issue in yet more overwhelming 
revelations. What the telescope, the spectroscope, and the 
camera have done for the immensities, the microscope and 
other more subtle contrivances have accomplished for the 
infinitesimals. The ultimate constituents of matter, in particular 
the structure and activities of the atom, claim a tense and painful 
interest everywhere. Physics in its widest sense has transformed 
our conception of the material world and impelled us to a 
strange new kind of thinking. And, we need scarcely remind 
~ ourselves, the max:.pulation of atomic power to war purposes 
chills our hearts more than its potentially peaceful uses can 
cheer them. The’., Biology and Psychology, operating on the 
higher levels of ‘ife and mind respectively, promise to enrich 
our ideas of the world, once the adolescent stage of those 
sciences has passed. And History—so far as it is a science—has 
been gathering way, its character and function becoming plainer, 
and is almost ready, as it seems, to yield up its last secret. But 
it is another science that invites our attention now: archaeology, 
within strict limits of space and time and for a definite design. 
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What has the archaeology of the Middle East during the last 
fifty years or so to say on the Old Testament? Its witness may 
be sufficiently sampled by taking a number of the major typical 
finds and assessing as best we can their significance, great or 
small, for Scripture, as the Word of God for men. 


I. THe AMARNA TABLETS 


The Tell el-Amarna tablets were unearthed in Upper Egypt 
in 1887, and after an interlude of hesitation Bible scholarship 
was swept with wave after wave of excitement. Surprise 
followed surprise in later years, as fresh finds came to light and 
continued to tell the same tale more clearly. It was the tale of 
the unexpectedly high antiquity of writing, which was realized 
to have an undeniable significance for Bible studies. 

The Amarna inscribed tablets, 350 or more in number, proved 
to be the Court records of two successive Emperors of Egypt, 
and most of the correspondence had come from vassals in 
Palestine, which has been rather barren in archaeological pro- 
ducts. Equally strange was the fact that the language used 
in the Letters was Akkadian, the tongue of Assyria and 
Babylonia, and the script, cuneiform. The period of the dis- 
patches was from about 1410 to 1360 B.c., or roughly the time 
of the Exodus and the Conquest of Canaan, according to the 
“early ” dating mostly in favour at present. There are many 
questions raised by the Letters, to which the intensive study of 
a full half-century has failed to supply answers. But one lesson 
came out clearly in the discovery and was destined to be strongly 
underscored by other similar discoveries. It was the antiquity 
of writing in the general area where Israel and their ancestors 
had lived and in the particular districts connected with the 
Exodus and the succeeding movements of that people. 


The idea prevailing among Old Testament scholars towards 
the close of the nineteenth century that writing was unknown 
among the Hebrews till about the ninth century B.c. ruled out 
any question of writing by Moses whether in the twelfth or the 
fourteenth century B.c. The Amarna find, however, proved 
writing to be in common use in the fourteenth century, and the 
date of writing was steadily pushed back by successive finds to 
ever earlier ages. The native Egyptian system of writing in 
hieroglyphic was at least as early as the third millennium, and 
in Babylonia writing was similarly shown to have been practised 
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between 2000 and 3000 B.c., and it may be even earlier. Ata 
like early period Syria and Palestine had their own medium of 
communication of the same semi-pictorial kind. But well before 
what we may fairly call Bible times, a momentous advance took 
place in the method of writing. The Egyptian and Babylonian 
systems were at the best clumsy and rather ambiguous, and there 
arose a natural desire for a script that could be readily learned 
and used by the common man as well as the professional scribe. 
Success came in the invention of the Phoenician or Old Hebrew 
alphabet, which is the ancestor of our Western alphabets, and 
is still spreading its conquests further. The date of its rise is 
usually put in the thirteenth century B.c., though some authori- 
ties would assign it to about 1800 B.c. Another attempt at an 
alphabet is seen in the rudimentary writing of workmen, perhaps 
slaves, at Serabit el Khadem, in Sinai, which is now dated about 
1500 B.c. The Phoenician and the Serabit alphabets may both 
have sprung from a more primitive source, taking shape, perhaps, 
as early at 2000 B.c. It is, therefore, evident that long anterior 
to Moses men were writing: a convenient medium was available 
for God to communicate his mind to men in a special way, if 
and when He chose so to do. This argument involving the 
possibility or even the probability of Moses producing the 
Pentateuch may not amount to much in itself, but its value in 
opening the way to the other and main arguments for the 
authenticity of the Pentateuch, for example, the literary, the 
historical and the theological arguments, is considerable. 

The early practice of writing bears directly on History and 
thus indirectly on the Bible. History is the medium through 
which the Special Revelation, recorded in Scripture, is com- 
municated. The Bible History would then need to be good 
History, and good History must rest on good primary documents 
or information. And it is agreed that in order to rank as 
_ reliable, those sources require to be close to the events related. 
Now, the regnant school of Old Testament scholars to-day date 
the chief literary documents behind the Pentateuch not earlier 
than the ninth century, and even the earliest of them is thought 
of as being built up through a long process of accretions from 
oral—and written—material. On that showing the likelihood 
of sound History as a channel of Revelation in the earlier books 
of the Bible needs must be slight. Besides, the theory itself, 
which goes back to Graf and Wellhausen, has been making 
heavy weather in recent years, and the modest tone of its 
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adherents to-day is in strong contrast with that which was 
familiar at the opening of the century. A radical change, one 
may surmise, will come about when certain evolutionary types 
of thought relax their hold on the contemporary mind. And 
signs are not wanting that the case has been made out for 
reconsidering the position and giving a fair hearing to the true 
traditional view. 


II. THE HAMMURABI INSCRIPTION 


The Amarna Letters have been considered here only in their 
bearing on the Narratives of the Pentateuch. The other main 
contents of. these books are the legal provisions, and their 
counterpart was discovered by archaeology in 1901 in the shape 
of an ancient law-code. A first-rate sensation was caused when 
upwards of 300 laws were found inscribed on a slab of stone by 
Hammurabi, a great ruler of Babylon about 1700 B.c., according 
to the most recent dating. At the opening of the century most 
scholars leaned decidedly to the view that legislation as full and 
detailed as the Pentateuch shows was impossible as early as the 
time of Moses. It was therefore startling for the experts of the 
day to be confronted with outward features and a similar back- 
ground in a Code several centuries older. And the remainder 
of the half-century has underscored the lesson by disclosing other 
evidence no less startling. The Babylonian body of laws has 
itself turned out to depend on a much older Code. And out of 
the shadows of the Near East have emerged under the magic 
wand of our science peoples that previously were little more 
than names—the Amorites, the Hittites, and the Hurrians 
(probably the Horites of the Bible)—and their claim to a place in 
History consists not least in their having like collections of laws 
of greater antiquity. Clearly those discoveries favour the 
possibility of the Mosaic system emerging at the period when it 
purports to have come into existence, and clear the ground 
further for adducing the cardinal considerations in support of 
the traditional view. 


Ill. THe Ras SHAMRA LIBRARY 


In 1929 excavations begun at Ras Esh-Shamra have added 
immensely to the knowledge of the region between the Tigris 
and the Nile, with which the Israelites were most directly 
associated. Ras Shamra near the Syrian coast, opposite Cyprus, 
was soon proved to be the city of the district of Ugarit, already 
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known by name from Egyptian inscriptions, the Amarna letters 
and Hittite documents. Ugarit flourished greatly in the fifteenth 
century B.c. It was stricken by an earthquake in the fourteenth 
century, and was finally overwhelmed in the confusion of attacks 
in the twelfth century by the mysterious “ Peoples of the Sea”’. The 
importance of the digging at the site lies chiefly in the uncovering 
of a library with hundreds of inscribed clay tablets. The language 
of most of the tablets is very like Hebrew, and the script is an 
alphabet formed from cuneiform characters. So far as it can be 
assigned the date is around 1400 B.c. Much welcome light has 
been thrown on Bible Hebrew and kindred tongues, on the 
history of Syria, and most markedly on the Ugaritic religion. 


A number of the names and references in the tablets are 
found in our Hebrew Bibles. El, the general Semitic name for 
God, occurs at times in what some think to be an almost 
monotheistic sense. However, other gods are found, among 
them various Baals (as we might expect), besides Dagon and 
Ashtoreth. It is interesting to find “ Leviathan ” described as 
“swift” and “crooked”, just as in Isa. xxvii. 1. The 
“ seething of a kid in its mother’s milk ” was a form of magic 
intended to promote fertility and of long standing in Ugarit. 
Does this item of information supply the long-sought explanation 
of Exodus xxiii. 19? The religion of Ugarit as given in the 
texts was largely concerned with the fertility of the soil, and 
showed many of the grosser features associated with that type 
of heathen worship. Was that the kind of religion which the 
Israelites found in Canaan, against which they were constantly 
warned? All that we can say at the present stage of the investi- 
gation is: “‘ Probably.” Whether or not the new knowledge 
from Ras Shamra—and the site has still much material to be 
recovered and interpreted—will define more clearly the problem 
facing Israel time alone will tell. But what we can say already 
is that the spade has made a notable contribution to the back- 
ground of a period which is roughly coincident with the settle- 
ment and early history of Israel in Palestine. 


IV. BOGHAZ-KEuI: GREAT HITTITE CAPITAL 


One of the most remarkable triumphs of Archaeology is the 
knowledge which it has been able to accumulate about the 
Hittites. Hittitology already ranks as an important sub-division 
of the Science, and the story is not all told yet. 
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Till quite recently the only source of information for the- 
Hittites was the Bible, and its evidence was apt to be treated 
with scant respect by the dominant school of learning till the 
eve of our own century. The facts which have been brought 
to light have but a slight bearing on Scripture but they do make 
a telling bid for our interest on the score of their language. 

The references to the Hittites in the Bible fall into two 
classes. The Hittites occur in Palestine for the most part as 
individuals or small groups. In the second class of references 
we hear of an extensive region lying to the north of Palestine, 
sometimes called the “‘ Land of the Hittites”, and the people 
clearly take their place beside the leading powers of the Middle 
East during the period of the Israelite kingdom. The latter 
representation has been amazingly confirmed by Archaeology. 
But the former, so far from receiving illumination, has become 
even more mysterious. Archaeology often settles one issue only 
to raise another. - 

Spasmodic finds in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
seemed to point to a great people flourishing in the Syrian area 
in ancient times then unknown to History. That people turned 
out to be the Hittites. It was in 1906 that excavations at 
Boghaz-keui, in Eastern Asia Minor, revealed the capital of the 
Hittite Empire and the greatness of its power and culture. Clay 
tablets in large numbers, written in more than half-a-dozen 
languages, as well as inscribed monuments, have shown that 
the Hittites could look Assyria and Egypt in the face, and that 
they played a major historical réle in the Middle East for a 
good thousand years. At the peak of their prosperity, from 
about 1400 till 1200 B.c., the Hittites fell before the “ Peoples 
of the Sea ” about the latter date, only a number of small, weak 
kingdoms like Arpad and Hamath (see Isa. xxxvi. 19) linger- 
ing on to perpetuate the name of Hittite for a few more 
centuries. 

The recovered story of the long forgotten Hittite Empire 
stresses once again the wrong and danger of setting aside Old 
Testament statements that are given out as facts, even when few 
and incidental, as in this case. It is true that the Palestinian 
Hittites still abide our question. Nothing can be said of their 
identity or origin on archaeological grounds. But there are 
several theories which do justice to all the facts known at 
present, and which of the possibilities, if any, is preferable may 
be shown by the emergence of new knowledge. Is it entirely 
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fanciful if we view the slight Hittite contact with Israel and the 
slight record of the encounter in the Bible as indicative and 
prophetical of the future of Israel as the evangelist and teacher 
of all nations and kindreds and tongues? In any case, the 
special interest, and probably significance, of the Hittites, 
already hinted at, lie in this, that almost certainly the Hittite 
language belongs to our own great Indo-European family of 
languages. 


V. THE DEAD SEA SCROLLS 


During the last few years we have witnessed an unexpected 
stirring of the archaeological waters in the recovery of the Dead 
Sea Scrolls. The facts that have come to light and the reason 
for the mild sensation caused seem to justify a brief résumé of 
the situation. 

In 1947 some Bedouin found in a cave at ‘Ain Feshka near 
the northern end of the Dead Sea, a number of Manuscripts in 
the form of Rolls, mostly in Hebrew. Besides, there was 
retrieved a mass of fragments, ranging from tiny bits to about 
the third of a Roll. The Jewish and American scholars in 
Jerusalem, who were the first to examine the find, pronounced 
the principal documents, from palaeographical data, to belong 
to about the second century B.c. After a time—too long as it 
turned out—the cave was located and examined by British and 
French experts, and roughly the same date was fixed on strictly 
archaeological grounds. The application of the new radio- 
carbon method seems to give confirmation. Most specialists 
in that highly technical field have accepted that dating, though 
others in the front rank—duly or unduly mindful of hoaxes per- 
petrated on experts in this domain in the past—continue to 
doubt. The gripping surprise is that the new manuscripts, 
which contain a good deal of the Old Testament, are much 
older than the oldest known Hebrew manuscripts—a thousand 
years older if the date favoured at present is correct. It is the 
Textual Critics whom a very old “ Text ”’ like this startles and 
amazes. They have suspected that a good many changes had 
crept into the text of the Old Testament, which had to be 
copied by hand century after century, often amid unsettled and 
disastrous conditions in Jewish history. But the new documents 
seem to show the familiar Massoretic text of our Hebrew Bibles, 
wherever the inspection of a considerable section has been 
possible. The total find is now reckoned to consist of seven 
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scrolls, and are owned by two institutions in Jerusalem, each 
having besides a bundle of fragments. Still another collection of 
scraps, apparently recovered from the cave by the official 
excavators, is being examined in London. Of the seven main 
scrolls, one is written in Aramaic. Those who have examined 
the cave compute the original deposit of Scrolls to have been as 
high as two hundred in number. Only guesses are possible on 
the time when early plunderings of the cave collection took 
place. Dates in Roman days, in the third century, and in the 
Arab age, in the eighth century, have been put forward. We 
specially deplore, however, the raiding of the cave by unknown 
and unskilled persons between the autumn of 1947, at the 
finding of the documents, and January 1948, when the official 
scientific inspection was carried out. Was the mass of papers 
the library of a religious sect? If so, why did they put them in 
that out-of-the-way, desolate spot? Such inevitable questions 
remain unanswered so far. If the major documents are from 
the second century before Christ—and some of the fragments 
are likely to be much earlier—they coincide with the time when 
Hebrew was still commonly written and read, and probably 
spoken, and that consideration may conceivably have profound 
implications. But the story of the last fifty years of archaeology 
counsels the curbing of undue speculations, while we await the 
full publication and the thorough examination of the material. 
Meantime, the recoil of recent decades from the Conjectural 
Emendation of the Old Testament, which was inclined to run 
riot in the nineteenth century, and the enhanced confidence 
reposed in the traditional Text are certainly not discouraged by 
the class of new evidence of which this Palestinian find is a 
notable specimen. 

The Dead Sea—as well as most of the other—finds have 
added to our knowledge of Hebrew and cognate tongues, and 
the accumulated wealth of new material has become embarrassing 
at points and it is heartening to look forward to the promised 
early appearance or completion of thoroughly up-to-date 
dictionaries and grammars. The more direct witness of the 
new manuscripts can hardly fail to reassure earnest students of 
scripture, whose faith in the “text” has been unnecessarily 
and even wantonly shaken. Many academic writers have dealt 
most indiscreetly with the differing readings in manuscripts and 
“ versions ” (or early translations), and speak of the “ corrup- 
tion” of the “ Text” in such a way as to breed in unlearned 
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readers of the Bible grave doubts of its reliability. And popu- 
larizers have gone to still more extravagant and dangerous 
lengths. Thoroughly to be deprecated are all such wild and 
baseless statements. The actual position is different. For a 
considerable time the representative figures of the more advanced 
and the more traditional schools have been virtually at one in 
affirming the accuracy and trustworthiness of the “ Text” of 
our ordinary Hebrew Bibles. The former body doubtless would 
go to greater lengths in thinking that changes were desirable in 
the “‘ Text” than the latter group could approve. But proofs 
are easily adduced to show that on purely objective grounds 
there is no reason to doubt that in the form in which the Hebrew 
books have come down to us we have substantially the actual 
words of the authors and the authentic message of scripture. 
That there are great and serious differences between the two 
Schools of thought mentioned none would deny, but it is in 
fields other than the Textual that the differences arise. 

The “* Dead Sea” Isaiah. For the student of the Old Testa- 
ment Text the gem of the Dead Sea treasures is the Book of 
Isaiah. There are two separate Scrolls of the Book in the collec- 
tion, the first far from intact, the other a complete and very 
fine copy, which has already been published in facsimile. The 
latter Isaiah document is in a good state of preservation, shows 
a fine distinctive hand, and, despite its great age, can easily be 
read. Only one of the small gaps involving a few letters presents 
any difficulty in restoring the text. The scribe does not seem to 
have attained the highest skill in his art. Dr. Trever tells us 
that in seven columns of the scroll he counted 49 mistakes,— 
which were afterwards corrected. Quite recently Professor G. R. 
Driver in an intensive study, detects every type of slip into which 
ancient copyists were liable to fall, and raises some interesting 
questions about the relation of the scribe’s work and the date 
of the document. The scroll differs from the Accepted Text in 
many points of spelling and grammar, and it supplies us with a 
number of new variants, some of which seem to solve long- 
standing problems. 

This short and severely selective review of a narrow strip of 
Bible Archaeology over the last half-century would seem to be 
worth-while for its promise perhaps more than its actual achieve- 
ment. The story stresses time and again the demand for skilled, 
honest, and patient work in amassing the data of this science, 
and for calm and solid judgment in applying the established 
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results to the Bible. Those researches of the past fifty years 
have given us a better perspective, making plainer, for example, 
what archaeology really teaches and what the Bible really 
claims in the territory where the two studies are brought into 
relation. And archaeology has certainly done something to 
resolve debated questions in the Old Testament field, to set in 
relief the speciality and uniqueness of the religion of Israel on 
the background of the religions of neighbouring peoples, and 
consequently to allow the Church to bring the full Christian 
message (which must always draw on the Old Testament) with 
fresh relevance and point to bear on the needs of our day. And 
little objection can be taken to the religious use of our science. 
A noticeable trend among scientists in recent decades is that 
they show an interest in the social and political aspects of their 
discoveries, and the broader outlook has had a stimulating 
reflex influence on Science itself. True, religion has not been 
much in the eye of the professional scientist, but on his own 
principles and practice he cannot take serious exception to the 
course of those whose interests are primarily religious in making 
use of science in their proper studies. Archaeology has made a 
handsome contribution to the New Knowledge, and as all true 
knowledge is, as it has been put, God’s knowledge, Christianity 
dare not neglect or underrate the new light which our day 
possesses. The sciences have made discoveries which favour or 
require a spiritual view of the universe. In particular it can 
hardly be denied now that the conservative theologian finds 
strong encouragement in the new knowledge to proclaim and 
commend his well-tried system with a new confidence, well- 
persuaded that the Gospel (in its fulness inseparable from that 
historic body of doctrine) is still the power of God unto salvation. 


P. W. MILLER. 


Free Church College, 
Edinburgh. 
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JUSTIFICATION BY FAITH: 
THE OLD TESTAMENT AND RABBINIC ANTICIPATION 


WHEN the Psalmist prayed, “‘ Enter not into judgment with thy 
servant: for in thy sight shall no man living be justified ” 
(Ps. cxliii. 2), he was regarding justification as the result of a 
process of judging, and in doing so he was conforming to the 
pattern of Old Testament thought which sees in justification 
essentially the issue of a legal process. Justification is specially 
connected with legal actions in many passages, typical being 
the instruction to the judges in Dt. xxv. 1, “ If there be a con- 
troversy between men, and they come unto judgment, that the 
judges may judge them; then they shall justify the righteous, 
and condemn the wicked”, while we can see the same basic 
conception underlying the use of the term in a very different 
context when the Servant of the Lord exclaims: “ He is near 
that justifieth me; who will contend with me? let us stand 
together: who is mine adversary? let him come near to me.” 
(Isa. 1. 8.) Here the thought is that the Lord God is about to 
give His Servant a verdict of acquittal, and in this glorious 
prospect the Servant throws out a challenge to his enemies to 
engage against him in legal controversy. Similar passages could 
be adduced in great numbers,and even then the whole story 
would not have been told, for such passages as Zech. viii. 16 
clearly regard judgment as part of the righteousness conception, 
although none of the righteousness words actually occurs in 
this verse. From such considerations it is plain that the justi- 
fication words are bound up with legal processes, and it will be 
well accordingly to examine the concept of law in the Old 
Testament. 


I. LAW IN THE OLD TESTAMENT 


(a) God and Men. Controversies in modern times over the 
relationship between God’s righteousness and His love have 
made us hesitant about speaking of law in connection with His 
activities. But men of the Old Testament had no such hesita- 
tion, and they stress that God works by the method of law. We 
see this in the confidence of Abraham, “ Shall not the Judge of 
all the earth do right?”’ (Gen. xviii. 25), where it is important 
to notice that God is designated by the legal term “‘ Judge ’’, and 
that the question expresses the patriarch’s certainty that He 
would act in accordance with moral law. This marks through 
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all the subsequent ages a fundamental superiority of Hebrew 
religion to that of the nations round about—the gods of the 
heathen were capricious beings whose reactions were completely 
unpredictable, but Jehovah was a God who could be relied 
upon, and even though men might not fully understand His 
ways (Isa. lv. 8-9), yet they were sure that He always acted in 
accordance with ethical laws, “all his works are done in 
truth ” (Ps. xxxiii. 4). 

Thus we frequently find processes of law invoked to illustrate 
God’s dealing with His people. Sometimes this is in connection 
with deliverance, as when David exclaims, “‘ Blessed be the 
Lord, that hath pleaded the cause of my reproach from the hand 
of Nabal” (1 Sam. xxv. 39), but more often Jehovah appears 
in the role of an accuser: “ Hear ye, O mountains, the Lord’s 
controversy, and ye strong foundations of the earth: for the 
Lord hath a controversy with his people, and he will plead with 
Israel” (Mic. vi. 1). So frequently does this sort of thing 
appear that it is difficult to dismiss it as simply a piece of 
imagery, and we must feel that law was understood by men of 
the Old Testament as a serious description of the way in which 
God deals with men. 

It is in this context that we must understand the Mosaic law. 
It was not something arbitrary, but a revelation from God 
expressing His will for His people; it was the law that they must 
follow. The law was regarded as an integral part of the covenant 
(itself a legal conception) which governed the relationships 
between God and men, as we see from the account of the 
institution of the covenant with the nation (Ex. xxiv. 3, 7), and 
from later references (cf. the connection of “ statute” with 
“ covenant ” in Dt. v. 1-2; Jos. xxiv. 25, etc.). 


(b) God and Nature. But it is not only with men that God 
deals on the basis of law. Many times in the Old Testament it 
is said that He regulates the phenomena of nature by way of 
law. Thus Job can speak of His making “a decree for the 
rain” (Job xxviii. 26), and Jeremiah speaks of God as saying 
He has “ placed the sand for the bound of the sea by a perpetual 
decree, that it cannot pass it ” (Jer. v. 22), and again the orderly 
movement of day and night can be spoken of as due to a cove- 
nant with the Lord (Jer. xxxiii. 25-26). It was characteristic of 
the Hebrew view of the world that it saw the hand of God in 
all of nature, and further, that it regarded God’s control as 
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exercised by law, and not in some arbitrary fashion (although 
this did not rule out the possibility of unusual divine intervention 
by way of miracle). The importance of this for our present 
inquiry is that it extends the sphere of law beyond God’s 
regulating of men’s conduct, and prepares us for the thought 
that law is inherent in the very being of God. 


(c) God and Law. It seems clear that the Hebrews regarded 
law as integral to God, rather than as simply His accommoda- 
tion to the affairs of men and nature. Thus we read that “ the 
stork in the heaven knoweth her appointed times; and the 
turtle and the crane and the swallow observe the time of their 
coming; but my people know not the judgment of the Lord ” 
(Jer. viii. 7), which implies that judgment is as natural to the 
Lord as the movements of the birds are to them. So, too, when 
we read, “I am the Lord which exercise loving-kindness, 
judgment, and righteousness, in the earth: for in these things I 
delight ” (Jer. ix. 24), we cannot but conclude that judgment and 
righteousness express the essential nature of the Lord. This is 
implied also in the description of Jehovah as “ the Lord God of 
recompences ”’ (Jer. li. 56), and in those passages which think of 
judgment, etc., as persisting in eternity (Ps. ix. 7; Jer. xxxi. 35, 
and all those which speak of the last judgment). 


The Old Testament does not conceive of anything outside 
God which can direct Him, and we must not postulate a law 
which was over Him. But the Lord was thought of as inherently 
righteous, so that the law of righteousness might be regarded 
as part of His very being, and thus He works by the method of 
law. In particular He demands that men live in conformity 
with His law, He inevitably punishes wrong-doing and rewards 
righteousness. So consistently is this held that Canon H. G. G. 
Herklots can say of the God of the Old Testament ‘‘ He was 
law”. Thus as we approach the subject of justification in 
the Old Testament it is important that we realize that we are 
not dealing with an isolated forensic expression, but that the 
idea of law in relation to God runs through and through the 
ancient Scriptures. 


1 A Fresh Approach to the New Testament (S.C.M., 1950), p. 18. Cf. also the 
comment of G. Quell, ‘‘ For Old Testament piety with all its variation it is an 
unsurrenderable concept that God determines the right and as the righteous God 
is bound to right” (Theol. Wort. N.T., ii. 178, 5 ff.). 
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II. JUSTIFICATION IN THE OLD TESTAMENT 


It must be borne in mind that in both Hebrew and Greek 
“ justification ” and words like “ righteous ”’, “‘ righteousness ”’, 
etc., come from the same root, so that our net must be widely 
cast. So frequent are these words that it will not be possible 
in a brief examination to do more than glance at a few passages, 
but we trust that these are representative. 


(a) Justification. The basic significance of the Hebrew root 
ts-d-q, from which the righteousness and justification words 
take their origin, has been the cause of much discussion, the 
derivations receiving most support being those which see the 
essential idea in the notions of hardness and straightness. We 
cannot here enter into a discussion of the merits of the various 
suggestions put forward, and can only lay it down that such 
considerations as those adduced by Snaith! seem to indicate that 
the latter is the idea to be preferred, and that the word group 
points us to the thought of a standard. “ Tsedeq, with its 
kindred words, signifies that standard which God maintains in 
this world. It is the norm by which all must be judged. What 
this norm is, depends entirely upon the Nature of God.”? If 
this is so, then the idea of righteousness is conformity to God’s 
standard, and justification will be a process in which this con- 
formity is either attained, or declared to be attained. 


When we turn to those passages where the verb “ to justify ” 
occurs, there can be no doubt that the meaning is to declare 
rather than to make righteous. Thus in Dt. xxv. | we find a 
direction that the judges “‘ shall justify the righteous, and con- 
demn the wicked ’”’, where the forensic background is unmis- 
takable and the verb can only mean “ to declare righteous ” or 
“to acquit’. The same usage is seen in Ex. xxiii. 7, “I will 
not justify the wicked ” and in Isa. v. 23 with its woe to them 
that “ justify the wicked for reward”, while the legal content 
of the term is brought out from another angle when we read, 
“ let them bring forth their witnesses, that they may be justified ” 
(Isa. xliii. 9), where legal proof based on the testimony of 
witnesses is the ground for justification. 


1 The Distinctive Ideas of the Old Testament (London, 1944), pp. 72 ff. 
2 Op. cit., p. 77. 
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These are typical passages, and although there are places 
where the forensic note is not so strong they do not invalidate 
our conviction that the basic idea is one of acquittal. Both in 
Hebrew and Greek the verb in question is capable of being 
used in a variety of non-legal contexts, quite like our verb “ to 
judge”. But again, like this verb, the Hebrew and Greek verbs 
in question remind us of processes of law, and take their essential 
meaning from those processes of law. That a declaratory 
process rather than a making righteous is meant is clear from 
the fact that the verb is applied to Jehovah (Ps. li. 4), for it is 
an impossible thought that He should be “‘ made righteous ”’ in 
any other sense than “‘ made righteous before men” or “ de- 
clared righteous ”’. 


Finally, let us notice the important words of the Psalmist: 
“enter not into judgment with thy servant: for in thy sight 
shall no man living be justified” (Ps. cxliii, 2). Here we are 
face to face with the ultimate question in religion, and the 
conclusion is that it is impossible for any man to have con- 
fidence in his standing before God on the grounds of his deeds. 


(b) The Righteousness of Men. When we turn to the noun 
and the adjective from this root we find the same essentially 
forensic significance. The righteous are those acquitted at the 
bar of God’s justice, and righteousness is the standing of those 
so acquitted. Thus Skinner explains his view that in the Old 
Testament “ the forensic element preponderates ”’ in the idea of 
righteousness by saying, “‘ what is meant is that questions of right 
and wrong were habitually regarded from a legal point of view 
as matters to be settled by a judge, and that this point of view 
is emphasized in the words derived from ts-d-g. This, indeed, 
‘is characteristic of the Hebrew conception of righteousness in all 
its developments: whether it be a moral quality or a religious 
status, it is apt to be looked on as in itself controvertible and 
incomplete until it has been confirmed by what is equivalent to a 
judicial sentence.” The Hebrew concept is not grasped by 
making a facile equation with the Greek d:xavoovvm or the 
English “ righteousness”’; it is not an ethical term, but a 
religious. It takes its origin in the forensic sphere and makes 
its home in the law of God. 


1 Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, vol. iv, p. 273. 
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The forensic background to the concept is seen clearly in 
such a passage as Isa. v. 23, which pronounces a woe upon them 
that “* take away the righteousness of the righteous from him ”’, 
for obviously a moral quality cannot be taken away from a man. 
What is meant is that wicked judges will, for the sake of gain, 
give the verdict to the wrong party, thus depriving the innocent 
of the status of acquittal which is his due. This is the sin 
which is described in Pr. xvii. 15 as “‘ condemning the just ” 
(or righteous), while in Pr. xxiv. 23-4 saying to the wicked 
“Thou art righteous” is apparently an illustration of the 
saying, “ It is not good to have respect to persons in judgment ”’. 
An instructive passage along similar lines is Dt. xvi. 18-20, 
where words from the ts-d-q root (“ just”, “ righteous”) are 
freely intermingled with legal terms (“ judges ”, “ judgment”, - 
etc.). 


Such intermingling is far from being rare, and indeed “ to do 
judgment and justice ”' is by way of being a stock Old Testament 
phase, while we also find references like that to “ violent per- 
verting of judgment and justice” in Eccl. v. 8. In the same 
category we must place Amos’s impassioned plea “ let judgment 
run down as waters, and righteousness as a mighty stream ” 
(Amos v. 24). 


The forensic use of words from this root is often found in the 
book of Job, as when the patriarch says, “‘ Behold now, I have 
ordered my cause; I know that I shall be justified’’ (Job 
xiii. 18), where he can only mean that he will be declared 
righteous as by a judge giving sentence in a law suit. So also, 
when the Lord says to Job, “ Wilt thou also disannul my 
judgment? wilt thou condemn me, that thou mayest be 
righteous ?” (Job. xl. 8), the forensic note of the passage and 
the opposition of condemning to being righteous shows that 
“righteous” here means something very like “ declared 
righteous legally”. It is this which gives us the background 
against which we must understand the question thrice repeated 
with slight changes: “‘ How should man be just with God?” 
(Job. ix. 2, and see xv. 14, xxv. 4). In each case it is standing 


1 It must be borne in mind that neither in Greek nor Hebrew are there two 
words to express the ideas of “‘ justice” and “ righteousness”, the one word 
being patient of either translation. This very fact helps us to see the essentially 
forensic connotation of the term. 
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with the Lord that is in question, and the implication is that man 
is completely unable of himself to attain such right standing. 


(c) The Righteousness of God. The Old Testament consis- 
tently thinks of Jehovah as a just (or righteous) God, and for 
example He is depicted often as a Judge: “‘ the heavens shall 
declare his righteousness: for God is judge himself” (Ps. 1. 6); 
“he cometh to judge the earth: he shall judge the world with 
righteousness ”’ (Ps. xcvi. 13); “the Lord of hosts shall be 
exalted in judgment ” (Isa. v. 16), and many another passage. 
It is clear that the men of the Old Testament delighted to view 
God in His capacity as Judge. 


An interesting insight into the way these men viewed their 
God is to be found in an expression in the Song of Deborah. 
With reference to recalling the great deliverance wrought by 
the Lord the singer says: “there shall they rehearse the 
righteous acts (mg. righteousnesses) of the Lord ” (Judges v. 11). 
The actions in question were displays of power, but the thing 
which appealed to the Hebrew mind was that they were not 
simply displays of power, but evidence of the righteous nature 
of their God. “The righteous Lord loveth righteousness ” 
(Ps. xi. 7). Nor is this regarded as a temporary manifestation 
but as a permanent element in God, for the prophet gives the 
word of the Lord as: ‘* my righteousness shall not be abolished 

. . my righteousness shall be for ever ” (Isa. li. 6, 8). 


Implied in the thought that God is the righteous Judge is the 
idea that He demands right living on the part of men, and this 
is expressed so often in the Old Testament that it is super- 
fluous to make quotations to prove it. It is fundamental that 
the Lord has set His law before men and that He expects them 
to walk therein. 


A very interesting feature of Old Testament teaching on the 
righteousness of God is the fact that it is often linked up with 
salvation, as when the Psalmist says, ‘“‘ The Lord hath made 
known his salvation: his righteousness hath he openly showed ” 
(Ps. xcviii. 2), or when the prophet gives the words of the Lord: 
“ my salvation shall be for ever, and my righteousness shall not 


1 It is true that there are passages where “ righteous” has an essentially 
ethical meaning, but it has not been possible to discuss them in such a short 
treatment. All that we can do is to point out that such a meaning developes 
naturally enough out of the original forensic idea. 
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be abolished ” (Isa. li. 6). This connection is met with suffi- 
ciently often for us to think that it is not accidental—righteous- 
ness included a salvation aspect. But it is always a salvation in 
accordance with ethical laws, a salvation which accords with 
righteousness. It is a deliverance of the people of God—who 
are proper objects of such deliverance because they are the 
people of God—and in this the best Old Testament teaching 
falls short of that in the New Testament where “ the righteous- 
ness of God ” brings salvation (and salvation in a fuller sense) 
to sinners. 


(d) Imputed Righteousness. In view of the importance of the 
concept of imputed righteousness for New Testament doctrine 
we must notice its occurrence in the Old Testament, although it 
cannot be thought of as a leading Old Testament idea. It is 
found in the case of Abram, who “ believed in the Lord ; and 
he counted it to him for righteousness” (Gen. xv. 6), and 
Phinehas: “ Then stood up Phinehas, and executed judgment: 
and so the plague was stayed. And that was counted unto him 
for righteousness unto all generations for evermore” (Ps. 
cvi. 30f.). In both cases the meaning would seem to be that 
the men are brought into right relationship with God: they are 
given the status of being “ right” with Him. In the case of 
Phinehas there is an action that is applauded, but the motive was 
important, as we see from Num. xxv. 11; “ he was zealous for 
my sake among them.” These two examples, and especially 
that of Abram, are important as showing that men might be 
reckoned as righteous before God on grounds other than that: 
of having lived meritorious lives. 


Ill, FAITH IN THE OLD TESTAMENT 


Since we can hardly think of the New Testament doctrine of 
justification without adding “* by faith’, it is worth our while 
to inquire whether this has roots in the Old Testament, or 
whether it was a completely new thought in New Testament 
times. Certainly Paul did not think he was enunciating an 
entirely novel doctrine, for he speaks of Abraham as being 
justified in the.same way as Christians of his own day, namely, 
by faith; and indeed he used the example of that patriarch as a 
means of showing to men of his day that God has always worked 
on the principle that men are justified by faith. 


4 
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First of all we must notice that there is no formal statement of 
the doctrine in the Old Testament, and if we look for a complete 
enunciation of this truth we shall be disappointed; for that we 
must wait until New Testament days. But the essence of the 
doctrine is there nevertheless. If we understand justification by 
faith to include this at least, that man is ultimately accepted in 
the sight of God not on the grounds of what he himself has 
accomplished, but on account of the divine mercy shown in 
forgiving love, there are many passages which may be cited. 
So, too, if we are seeking indication that the proper attitude on 
the part of man is trust in God and not in his own deeds we 
shall not have far to seek. 

Thus as regards acceptance on the grounds of the divine 
mercy we might notice Isa. lv, where in the first verse we find 
God’s gift represented as completely unearned: ‘‘ Ho, every 
one that thirsteth, come ye to the waters, and he that hath no 
money; come ye, buy, and eat; yea, come, buy wine and milk 
without money and without price”—while in verses 6-7 men 
are clearly accepted on the grounds of God’s mercy and not of 
their deeds: “‘ Seek ye the Lord while he may be found: call 
ye upon him while he is near: let the wicked forsake his way, 
and the unrighteous man his thoughts: and let him return unto 
the Lord, and he will have mercy upon him; and to our God, 
for he will abundantly pardon.” Again, Micah can say: “‘ Who 
is a God like unto thee, that pardoneth iniquity, and passeth by 
the transgression of the remnant of his heritage? he retaineth 
not his anger for ever, because he delighteth in mercy. He will 
turn again, he will have compassion upon us; he will subdue 
our iniquities; and thou wilt cast all their sins into the depths 
of the sea ” (Mic. vii. 18—19)—while his next verse, ‘‘ Thou wilt 
perform the truth to Jacob, and the mercy to Abraham, which 
thou hast sworn unto our fathers from the days of old ’’, takes 
us back to the patriarchal age quite in the manner of St. Paul, 
as though he would say: “ God deals with men in mercy and 
has always dealt with them so.” 

These are great passages and express great thoughts. We 
might continue for long without exhausting the supply of such, 
for the mercy of God is one of the leading conceptions of the 
Old Testament. It is integral to Israel’s faith that the Lord is a 
God of mercy— “ his compassions fail not; they are new every 
morning” (Lam. iii. 22-3)—and accordingly this merciful 
nature of God is recognized as man’s only hope wherever men 
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are occupied with a profound sense of sin. “If thou, Lord, 
shouldest mark iniquities, O Lord, who shall stand? But 
there is forgiveness with thee. . . . I wait for the Lord, my soul 
doth wait, and in his word do I hope ” (Ps. cxxx. 3-5). So is it 
with the prayer of Dan. ix, where the sin of the people is stressed 
(verses 5 ff.), but where there is nevertheless an atmosphere of 
hope, for “to the Lord our God belong mercies and forgiveness ” 
(verse 9), and “‘ we do not present our supplications before thee 
for our righteousnesses, but for thy great mercies ” (verse 18). 


This conception almost carries with it the other point that 
man’s right attitude to God is one of trust, for if acceptance is 
due to God’s mercy then man obviously cannot rely on what 
he himself does, and must rest his faith elsewhere. It is this 
which underlies Hab. ii. 4, “ the just shall live by his faith”. 
The Hebrew word ’emunah, as Gifford notes,’ usually conveys 
the thought of fidelity rather than trust, of “the faith which 
may be relied on, rather than the faith which relies’. But, for 
a Hebrew, faithfulness under difficult circumstances could only 
arise from reliance on Jehovah, so that the two thoughts are 
not really so far apart, and we may feel that the Greek versions 
are justified when they render the word by ziov7s, and the 
English versions when they translate “faith”. But, however 
we translate, the thought of the verse is that the righteous will 
live by his constant reliance on God. 


Be that as it may, there is no lack of passages indicating the 
importance of trust in the Lord. Thus the Psalmist sings, “I 
have trusted in thy mercy; my heart shall rejoice in thy salva- 
tion” (Ps. xiii. 5), while nothing could more fully express the 
attitude of humble dependence upon God than the words of 
another Psalm: “ Our soul waiteth for the Lord: he is our 
help and our shield. For our heart shall rejoice in him; because 
we have trusted in his holy name. Let thy mercy, O Lord, be 
upon us, according as we hope in thee” (Ps. xxxiii. 20-22). 
There are many similar passages in the Psalms, but the concep- 
tion is by no means confined to them. Thus Nehemiah thinks 
of Abraham’s acceptance with God and says, “ Thou... 
foundest his heart faithful before thee ” (Neh. ix. 8), while the 
prophet expresses his confidence in the words, “ Behold, God 
is my salvation; I will trust, and not be afraid: for the Lord 
Jehovah is my strength and my song; he also is become my 


1 Comm., in loc, 
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salvation ” (Isa. xii. 2). Again we find passages like “ Thou 
wilt keep him in perfect peace, whose mind is stayed on thee; 
because he trusteth in thee. Trust ye in the Lord for ever: for 
in the Lord Jehovah is everlasting strength” (Isa. xxvi. 3-4). 
This too is a list which might be continued almost indefinitely, 
for trust in the Lord is evident throughout the Old Testament. 
But enough has been said to indicate the position, and we close 
this section by drawing attention to the fact that this attitude 
of trust is connected now and then with one or other of the 
words from the ts-d-q group, as in Ps. Ixiv. 10, “ The righteous 
shall be glad in the Lord, and shall trust in him,” or Ps. xxxi. 1, 
“In thee, O Lord, do I put my trust; let me never be ashamed: 
deliver me in thy righteousness.” 


IV. JUSTIFICATION AND FAITH IN JUDAISM 


The forensic meaning which we have seen to lie at the basis of _ 
justification in the Old Testament is, if anything, intensified 
in the Rabbinic writings. There is a lively interest in the whole 
subject, and it is everywhere assumed that being righteous 
means being accepted with God because acquitted by His 
judgment. 

The judgment of God is thought of in several ways. There is 
the conception of a judgment being worked out now, and thus 
we are told that “on New Year’s Day all that come into the 
world pass before Him like legions of soldiers”, while the 
thought is quite common that every year on New Year’s Day 
God weighs the merits and demerits of men, assigning rewards 
and punishments, but that He then gives them until the Day of 
Atonement to repent of their misdoings before His decree 
becomes unalterable.2 But upon them who do not repent He 
visits His wrath, and thus we get the conception of temporal 
punishments. 

But the judgment in the world to come is more important, 
and there are many references to it. 1 Enoch i-v is taken up 
with a description of this judgment, and there is a well-known 
passage in Wisdom which describes how the righteous only 
** seemed to have died. . . . For even if in the sight of men they 
be punished, their hope is full of immortality; and having 
borne a little chastening, they shall receive great good. . . . But 


1 Mishnah, Rosh Ha-shanah, i. 2. 
* See for example Babylonian Talmud, Rosh Ha-shanah, \7a, b. 
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the ungodly shall be requited, etc.” (Wisdom iii. 2-10, R.V.), 
and again: “ They shall come, when their sins are reckoned up, 
with coward fear” (iv. 20, R.V.). This final judgment will be 
with complete justice: “‘ Thou hast judged well, Thou hast 
condemned well, well provided Gehenna for the wicked, and 
Paradise for the righteous.” 


The very nature of this judgment presupposes that man is able 
to acquire merit in the sight of God by his own efforts, and we 
find this assumed throughout the Rabbinical literature. If we 
may take a typical statement: 


When R. Eliezer fell ill, his disciples went in to visit him. They said 
to him: ‘* Master, teach us the paths of life so that we may through 
them win the life of the future world.” He said to them: “ Be solicitous 
for the honour of your colleagues, and keep your children from medita- 
tion, and set them between the knees of scholars and when you pray 
know before whom you are standing and in this way you will win the 
future world.” 


As R. Eliezer is dated c. A.D. 90 we have a statement of the 
Jewish view not far removed from New Testament times, and 
it shows us clearly that the Judaism of that time took it as an 
axiom that man is able to acquire merit in God’s eyes, the only 
question being how it was to be done. Many answers are given 
to this question, and in general we may say that ultimately good 
deeds rest on some law of God, merit being acquired by keeping 
His commandments, the study of the Torah and the doing of 
almsdeeds being mentioned especially often. 


Every good deed was thought of as having a certain quantum 
of merit attached to its performance, while similarly every evil 
deed incurred a corresponding portion of demerit. The final 
judgment represented a weighing up of the merits and demerits 
acquired by a man during the course of his lifetime, and this is 
often represented as a weighing in the scales. If the good deeds 
outweighed the bad, then the man was adjudged righteous, and 
entered into blessedness, whereas if the bad deeds predominated 
Gehenna was his portion. This is very important for our study, 
because the writers of the various books of the New Testament 
were for the most part pious Jews, and we should be clear that 
first-century Judaism thought of the righteous not so much as 


1 Babylonian Talmud, Erubin 19a (Soncino translation, p. 129). 
* Babylonian Talmud, Berakhoth 28b (Soncino translation, p. 173). 
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those possessed of certain moral qualities, as of those who 
obtained the verdict at the tribunal of God. “ Righteous ” was 
a forensic term.1 Of course it is possible that the Christian 
writers repudiated this as they did much of the Jewish system, 
but we shall require evidence for this, and cannot merely 
assume it. 

Certain consequences follow from the Jewish system. One of 
them is that there is no place for assurance. No matter how 
well a man may have lived, it is always possible for him to slip 
into some bad sin which will outweigh all his merits, hence the 
dictum of Hillel: “ Trust not in thyself until the day of thy 
death.”? Also man does not know the precise amount of merit 
attached to each good deed, and so cannot know where he 
stands. Berakhoth 28b gives us a moving picture of an aged 
Rabbi who, although a good man, was facing death with alarm, 
not knowing whether he was bound for Paradise or Gehenna. 
Such uncertainty seems inevitable if the Rabbinic presupposi- 
tions are taken seriously, and it forms a striking contrast with 
the Christian’s assurance of salvation. 

Also it leaves little place for the mercy of God. It is true 
that the Rabbinic writings delight to dwell on the mercy of the 
Lord, but they leave little room for this mercy to operate. It 
has some scope, as for example when a man’s merits and 
demerits are equal, and God presses down the merit side of the 
scales, but on the wider view man ultimately decides his own 
eternal destiny by his own deeds, and the function of God is 
that of a just Judge. 

Finally we must mention briefly that Judaism attached 
importance to faith. But the faith meant was rather a species of 
intellectual belief than what Christianity knows as faith, and it 
was regarded as itself one of the many meritorious works, so 
‘that he who exercised it acquired merit before God. There is 
nothing in Judaism to match the enthusiastic allegiance to and 
committal of oneself to a person which means so much for the 
Christian idea of faith. 


LEON Morris. 
Tyndale House, 
Cambridge. 


1 On this point see Strack-Billerbeck, Kommentar zum Neuen Testament 
(Miinchen, 1922-8), iv. 3-19. 


* Aboth, ii. 5. 


THE DOCTRINE OF JUSTIFICATION BY FAITH 
IN THE EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS 


I 


Because of the universal nature of the gospel which Paul was 
commissioned to preach, he felt under an obligation to pro- 
claim it in as many places and to as many different kinds of 
people as possible. Hence his desire to preach it at Rome, 
where all sorts and conditions of men were to be found in 
abundance, Greeks and barbarians, Jews and Gentiles, wise 
and foolish. It is while he is expressing this desire in the first 
chapter of the Epistle to the Romans, that he makes in verses 
16 and 17 a brief and concise, yet remarkably comprehensive 
summary of the nature and content of the Christian gospel. In 
this summary we find the first allusion in the Epistle to the basic 
doctrine of justification by faith. 
This passage is translated in the R.V. : 

For I am not ashamed of the gospel : for it is the power of God 
unto salvation to everyone that believeth; to the Jew first, and also 
to the Greek. For therein is revealed a righteousness of God by 
faith unto faith: as it is written, But the righteous shall live by faith. 
Paul here makes a series of positive statements about the 

gospel, the knowledge of which completely rids him of any 
sense of shame in preaching it. Every statement in this tense 
and emphatic definition is pregnant with meaning, and no brief 
summary can do full justice to it. Its propositions may however 
for clearness be enumerated as follows: 


1. The gospel is a word of power; a truth which the apostle 
was never tired of emphasizing, but which, we may conjecture, 
he feels compelled to underline in view of the opposition of 
those at Corinth, the provenance of this Epistle, and elsewhere, 
who saw in the crucified Carpenter of Galilee a manifestation 
of nothing but weakness (see | Cor. i. 23). 


2. The gospel is a word of power, because it is concerned with 
an action, of which God is the agent. The meaning of this 
action it is Paul’s main purpose in this Epistle to unfold; but 
the readers who are Christians know full well that it is the 
crucifixion and resurrection of Jesus to which he is referring. 
Both events were originated by God, and both were expressions 
of His power. 


= 
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3. The power of this divine action lies, it is inferred, in its 
ability to do something, which no effort on the part of any man 
could possibly accomplish, viz. “* salvation”. Once again, the 
apostle does not stay at this point to examine the character of 
this salvation; but the readers know that what is meant is 
salvation from sin and its consequence, for herein lies the 
whole raison d’étre of the gospel, which they have received. 


4. This message of a “ power of God unto salvation ” must 
be preached to everyone, for all men need the salvation which 
it alone can effect. 


5. But this salvation becomes a reality only to “ everyone that 
believeth”’; only to those, in other words, who give no formal, 
or merely intellectual assent to the divine action by which it was 
procured, but who respond to it with the whole of their being 
and rely upon it, and upon nothing else for their salvation. 


6. The reason why the gospel can and does bring about this 
salvation is that in it there is continually being revealed, every 
time it is preached, “a righteousness of God”. This does not 
mean that the main purpose of the gospel is to proclaim that 
God is Himself righteous, for that had been long ago revealed 
to Israel. The “ righteousness ” of which Paul here speaks con- 
cerns others as well as God, for it is described as “ a righteous- 
ness of God . . . by faith’, ex mioTews. 
In other words, it has to be received by men from God by faith. 
But what is received is not righteousness as a moral attribute but 
righteousness as a status, in which God places every sinner who 
has faith in the divine act of power proclaimed in the gospel. 
It is a righteousness of God, because God, being alone entirely 
righteous, alone can bestow it: and it is a righteousness without 
which every human being stands under His condemnation. 
Apart from it, there is nothing for man to do except to pray the 
prayer of the Psalmist: ‘‘ Enter not into judgment with Thy 
servant, O Lord; for in Thy sight shall no men living be justified” 
(Ps. cxliii. 2). But with it, there is absolute security, as Paul 
implies, when he writes in viii. 1: “* there is therefore no con- 
demnation to them that are in Christ Jesus.” 


7. The means by which the sinner must accept this righteous- 
ness is further described by the apostles as €« miorews eis miotw. 
This somewhat remarkable expression “ from faith unto faith ” 
would appear to mean, not that the believer progresses from an 
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imperfect to a more perfect faith, for there could be no faith 
greater than that which leads to the original acceptance by a 
sinner of the gospel as something supremely relevant to himself. 
Nor does the phrase imply that the reality of the righteousness 
in any way varies with the varying intensity of the believer’s 
faith; for it is not his faith which causes the righteousness, any 
more than it was the faith of the sufferers or their friends which 
affected the cures wrought by Jesus during His earthly ministry. 


The_phrase would seem rather to indicate that righteousness is 
mediated to the sinner by his faith, é. But 


ith is not a psychological condition which creates the 
status of righteousness, but the acceptance of a righteousness 
which is already available for him. It is only by receiving it as 
a gift that this righteousness can be obtained: and, if it is not 
obtained, the sinner remains alienated from God and deprived 
of eternal life. 


8. For it is written in Scripture, as the apostle goes on to 
assert, quoting Heb. 11.4, 6 dixaos mictews which 
can be translated either, as in the R.S.V., ““ He who through 
faith is righteous shall live’; or, as in the R.V., “ the righteous 
shall live by faith ”’. 


II 


A more detailed statement of the manner in which the salva- 
tion offered in the gospel is to be obtained is found in iii. 21-26, 
the Jocus classicus for the doctrine with which we are at present 
concerned. Paul has already conclusively proved in the pre- 
ceding chapters, by evidence drawn from both the heathen and 
Jewish worlds, that mankind has hitherto completely failed to 
obtain that status of righteousness, which must be obtained 
if men are to be saved from the wrath of the all-righteous God. 
Up to the time of Christ, owing to the inherent inability of 
fallen man to save himself, the story of the human race has for 
the most part been a story of failure: and men would have 
indeed been in the direst straits, if God in His love had not 
manifested another means by which He would account men 
righteous besides that of obedience to the dictates of the moral 
conscience or to the precepts of the moral law revealed to Moses. 
But such a manifestation has been made, as Paul affirms in these 
verses, which are translated in the R.V.: 
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But now apart from the law a righteousness of God hath been mani- 
fested, being witnessed by the law and the prophets; even the righteous- 
ness of God through faith in Jesus Christ unto all them that believe; 
for there is no distinction; for all have sinned, and fall short of the 
glory of God; being justified freely by His grace through the redemp- 
tion that is in Christ Jesus: whom God set forth to be a propitiation, 
through faith, by His blood, to shew His righteousness, because of the 
passing over of sins done aforetime, in the forbearance of God; for the 
shewing, J say, of His righteousness at this present season: that He 
might Himself be just, and the justifier of him that hath faith in Jesus. 


We may summarize the points underlined in these crowded 
verses as follows: 


1. A righteousness of which God is the author has been 
manifested recently in that divine act of power proclaimed as 
the central fact of the gospel. Its distinctive characteristic is 
that it does not have to be won by obedience to the demands of 
the Jewish or of any other law. It is entirely xwpis vopou, 
“apart from law ”. 


2. But, although it is in this sense disconnected with Judaism 
as a legal system, it nevertheless has been foreshadowed in the 
two main divisions of the Old Testament, “‘ the Law and the 
Prophets”. As Augustine said: ‘* novum testamentum in vetere 
latet.”” But hitherto this righteousness has been exhibited only 
in isolated instances such as that of Abraham described in 
detail in chapter iv of this Epistle; or else alluded to in such 
sayings as those quoted in iv. 7-8, “* Blessed are they whose 
iniquities are forgiven, and whose sins are covered. Blessed 
is the man to whom the Lord will not reckon sin ” (Ps. xxxii. 1-2); 
and in x. 8, “ the word is nigh thee, in thy mouth, and in thy 
heart ’—“‘ that is’, Paul adds, “‘ the word of faith, which we 
_preach ” (Dt. xxx. 14). 


3. This righteousness becomes a reality to the individual 
sinner not merely “ by faith’, as was stated in i. 17, but da 
niotews Xpiorod. The means of its appropriation is 
not just faith in general, but faith directed towards a certain 
person. The use of the genitive, and not the accusative case 
after dud makes it evident that faith is the means by which 
righteousness is obtained, but not the cause for which it is 
bestowed. The cause is Jesus Christ, in whom the faith of the 
believer must be placed, the genitive Ijc0d Xpiorod being almost 
certainly objective. 
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4. Paul re-emphasizes the truth, already stated in i. 16, that 
righteousness is offered to “ ail them that believe ”, because all 
men are in the same predicament as far as their relationship 
with God is concerned, however much they may differ in other 
ways. The fall of Adam, as Paul makes explicit later in the 
Epistle, has constituted all of them sinners, who because of 
sin “ fall short of the glory of God”; which may mean either 
that they have lost the power of reflecting the glory of God, 
which was the purpose for which God originally created them 
in His image; or else that they have lost the approbation of 
- God and are therefore subject to His condemnation; for the 
word 5éf«° can mean both “glory”, and “praise” or 
“ approval ”’. 


5. But the wholly gratuitous character of this righteousness 
which is offered to “all them that believe” does not imply 
that the righteous God has abandoned His demand that the 
divine law must be obeyed. Man’s disobedience has rendered 
him liable to the penalties exacted by that law; and God does 
not and cannot remit those penalties, for to do so would be to 
“deny Himself” by doing something foreign to His nature. 
On the contrary, He has made the payment of such penalties 
an essential condition of His free offer to men of righteousness. 
Sinners, however, cannot make that payment. It is only 
“through the redemption that is in Christ Jesus” that they can be 
and have been “ justified by His grace ”. The word azroAvrpwars, 
translated “‘ redemption’, suggests by its derivation that a 
“ransom-price” has been paid; and the “ ransom-price ” 
consists, as thé apostle states in the following verse, of the shed 
blood of Jesus. 


6. In iii. 25, perhaps the high-light of this great passage, Paul 
concentrates the readers’ attention upon the unique event, in 
which God has manifested His power for men’s salvation, and in 
virtue of which He pronounces the sinner free from guilt. This 
event took place when God “set forth Christ Jesus to be 
Anorjpiov . 7H aiwar, words which are probably 
rightly taken together, as in the R.V., where they are translated 
“ to be a propitiation, ... by His blood”. The word ‘Axor7jprov 
is best construed as a neuter adjective, with some such word 
as sacrifice”, or avdnux, “ offering”, understood. It 
thus denotes a propitiatory sacrifice, whose object was to con- 
ciliate Him to whom the sacrifice was offered, ““ appeasement ” 
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or “ conciliation” being the root meaning of the Greek verb 
from which it is derived. The R.S.V. abandons the rendering 
“ propitiation ” found in both A.V. and R.V. and translates 
“as an expiation’’, presumably on the ground that the verb 
iAdoxono has this meaning in the LXX, though very rarely 
elsewhere. “‘ Expiation ” would signify that the stain of sin had 
been removed; but would not imply that a change of attitude 
of God to the sinner had been brought about by Christ’s 
sacrifice. C. H. Dodd, who strongly advocates the translation 
“ expiation ”, writes: “‘ The rendering ‘ propitiation’ is mis- 
leading, for it suggests the placating of an angry God, and 
although it would be in accord with pagan usage, it is foreign 
to biblical usage.”* One cannot help feeling, however, that 
this is really an elimination of the doctrine of the wrath of God 
on insufficient evidence. It would appear to be an axiom of the 
Bible that the attitude of God to the unjustified sinner is and 
must be one of wrath.* It would therefore seem necessarily to 
follow that no adequate ground for forgiveness exists unless 
that wrath is appeased. Here lies the whole necessity for atone- 
ment. The primary purpose of the death of Christ would there- 
fore seem to be, in the light of the language used in this verse, 
not to effect a change in the moral condition of the sinner, on 
whose behalf the sacrifice was offered (though, as will become 
apparent, that is an inevitable secondary consequence), but 
rather a change in his status before God. He is still a sinner, 
but a justified sinner, who is now free, as he was not free before, 
to enter upon a new life of growth in holiness under the power 
of the divine Spirit. ° 


That the death of Jesus has achieved this primary purpose, 
and “ that through one act of righteousness the free gift came 
‘unto all men to justification of life” (v. 18, R.V.), is proved by 
the resurrection; and it must be remembered that, when the 
New Testament writers speak of the death of Christ, they always 
associate it in thought with the resurrection, even though the 


1 See Liddell and Scott, Greek Lexicon, new (ninth) edition, p. 828. On the 
other hand T. W. Manson in the Journal of Theological Studies (vol. xlvi, pp. 1-10) 
argues that the word should be treated as a noun with the meaning “ the place 
where God shows mercy to men ”’. 

2 The Epistle to the Romans, p. 55. 


* See my monograph, The Biblical Doctrine of the Wrath of God (Tyndale 
Press, 1951). 
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two may not be mentioned together in any particular passage. 
The bearing of their connection upon the doctrine of justifica- 
tion by faith is made very clear by Paul, when he speaks in 
iv. 25 of Jesus as “ delivered up for our trespasses and raised 
for our justification ” (R.V.). 


7. But the righteousness made possible because of Christ’s 
redeeming sacrifice has, the apostle once more insists, to be 
accepted by faith. The words miorews ev adrod aipare 
should probably not be construed together, as they are in the 
A.V. “ through faith in His blood ”’, though linguistically this is 
possible, because the words “ in His blood ” would seem to be 
an amplification of the word “ propitiation”. It remains, 
true, however, that the foundation of the believer’s confidence 
is not just Jesus Christ, e.g. as an example or a teacher, but the 
particular action performed by Him, when His blood was shed 
on Calvary. Faith to Paul is essentially “ faith in the Son of 
God who loved me and gave Himself for me” (Gal. i. 20). 
C. H. Dodd would seem therefore to be saying too much when 
he writes: “‘ Faith in His blood’ would be an impossible 
expression for Paul to use.” 


8. The ultimate object that God had in view when He set 
forth Jesus to be a propitiatory sacrifice was to make it un- 
mistakably clear that the “‘ passing-over” of sins committed 
before the coming of Christ, in the sense that God never exacted 
the full punishment which they deserved, did not mean, as the 
Israelites so often imagined, that He had relaxed the claims of 
His justice, or that He was content with something less than full 
obedience to His righteous demands. On the contrary, just 
because of this “‘ passing-over ” of sins in His forbearance, it 
was all the more necessary that a supreme display of His justice 
should be made: and this was done when Jesus was set forth as 
a propitiatory sacrifice. The death of Christ thus completely 
vindicates the ways of God with man. It shows that when He 
exercises mercy He does so without abrogating the require- 
ments of justice. 


9. Accordingly, in the closing statement in this section, Paul 
maintains that the ultimate purpose of the divine action which 
constitutes the gospel, was the proving of God “ to be just and 
the justifier of him that hath faith in Jesus”. The words 


1 Op. cit., p. 56, 
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Sixaov Kai tov ex miorews "Incot could also mean, 
and indeed would perhaps more naturally be translated, as 
R. St. J. Parry translated them, “ just even when He justifies 
him that hath faith in Jesus’. However much other modern 
commentators may tend to recoil from this translation in their 
attempt to resolve the tension between the justice and mercy of 
God, the fact remains that the mystery of atonement involves 
this tension. The paradox is that, while a human judge would 
be regarded as unjust if he pronounced a criminal free from 
guilt, in the case of the divine Judge there is no such disregard 
of the claims of justice when He justifies the sinner, who accepts 
in faith the perfect satisfaction of the claims of justice made on 
his behalf, and in his stead, by Jesus on Calvary. The mystery 
which lies at the heart of this doctrine was well expressed by 
Charles Hodge when he wrote: “ Justice is no less justice 
although mercy has its perfect work; and mercy is no less 
mercy, although justice is completely satisfied.” 


Il 


In iii. 27-31 Paul draws attention to some general corollaries 
that follow from the method of justification which he has just 
described. First, “the law of faith,” i.e. the principle of 
justification by faith, excludes any sense of boastful superiority, 
just because the gratuitous character of the righteousness offered 
to men reduces all to a common level. 

Secondly, this principle establishes the universal nature of 
the Christian religion. The God who has manifested this 
particular manner of reconciling sinners to Himself must be 
the God of Gentile as well as Jew. He uses exactly the same 
method of bringing both circumcised and uncircumcised into 
the family of the redeemed. 

Thirdly, this doctrine does not minimize, but rather sub- 
stantiates the essential position occupied by law within the 
divine dispensation. Neither the law embedded in the human 
conscience which enables man to distinguish right from wrong, 
nor the special revelation of the divine law to Moses are in any 
way weakened by it. On the contrary, the payment by Christ 
of the penalty demanded by the law as the price of human dis- 
obedience enhances the importance of the law. Under the 


1 The Epistle to the Romans, Camb. Gk. Text., p. 67. I am inclined to think 
that the definite article would have been inserted before d:xacodvra if the expres- 
sion had meant “ just and the justifier. . . .” 
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system of justification by faith no moral obligation is in any 
way relaxed. Paul accordingly in the last verse of chapter 
three dismisses the question, “‘Do we then make the law of 
none effect through faith?” with the cry of horror “ God 
forbid”; and maintains that the very opposite is the truth. 
“* Nay, we establish the law.” 

In v. 1-11 the apostle describes the consequences of justifica- 
tion in the life of the individual believer. First and foremost 
there is a new sense of peace born of the sinner’s certainty that 
he is now in a right relationship to God and no longer subject 
to His wrath. This peace is the peace promised by Jesus to His 
followers as the result of His passion and resurrection. He 
called it ““ My peace” and differentiated it entirely from any 
peace that the world might be able to give (see John xiv. 27). 
Through Jesus Christ the believer has come to have communion 
with God; and on this ground he takes his stand throughout 
the rest of his earthly pilgrimage; dnd joyfully builds upon it 
the hope that one day he will share in the glory of his Redeemer. 

Moreover, whenever he finds himself in tribulation, as Jesus 
warned His disciples would inevitably happen, the believer 
looks upon such experience not as an irksome intrusion into the 
even tenor of his ways, nor as a temptation to distrust God, as 
at one time he almost certainly did. On the contrary, he finds 
in it fresh ground for rejoicing, for he knows that such tribula- 
tion is the divinely appointed means, whereby he, a sinner recon- 
ciled to God through the death of His Son, may become, 
through the love of God shed abroad in his heart by the Holy 
Spirit, a sanctified sinner. He knows that his faith will be 
tested in the school of adversity and not found wanting: 
“ tribulation worketh patience, and patience, probation”. His 
hope of final and complete salvation is rendered even more 
certain by such probation; and, because the life of Jesus is now 
a governing principle within him, he is enabled to reflect some- 
thing of that divine love, which was so wonderfully shown, 
when “‘ while we were yet sinners, Christ died for us ”’. 


IV 


It has become clear from a study of these passages that, if the 
doctrine of justification by faith is not to be misinterpreted, the 
following safeguards must be borne in mind: 

1. Justification and faith must be correlated to one another. 
Faith must neither be so highly exalted that it comes to be an 


a 
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action by which justification is merited; nor so depreciated 
as to lose its significance as the essential response on the part 
of man to the righteousness God offers him. 

2. Justification must not be identified with sanctification. It 
must be regarded as the necessary preliminary to sanctification; 
and sanctification presented as its inevitable sequel. 

3. The divine initiative in justification must be continually 
emphasized; and the whole process of salvation considered at 
every stage as the working of divine grace, whose blessings can 
be distinguished but must not be divided. Paul would seem to 
be underlining the truth that these blessings must inevitably 
follow one another when he writes in viii. 28-30: 


And we know that to them that love God all things work together 
for good, even to them that are called according to His purpose. For 
whom He foreknew, He also foreordained to be conformed to the image 
of His Son . . . and whom He foreordained, them He also called: and 
whom He called, them He also justified: and whom He justified, them 
He also glorified. 

In conclusion, we may notice that the essential place occupied 
by the doctrine of justification by faith in the Christian dispensa- 
tion, constituting as it does the foundation of so many other 
doctrines, and acting as the main-spring of Christian life and 
practice, comes once again to the surface in the great peroration 
at the end of chapter eight, with which the apostle brings his 
main exposition of the gospel to a close. Nowhere else in the 
New Testament is the complete security of the justified sinner, 
as he lives in the sunshine of the “ love which is in Christ Jesus 
our Lord” given more eloquent expression. “It is God,” the 
apostle cries, “‘ that justifieth; who is he that shall condemn? 
It is Christ Jesus that died, yea rather, that was raised from the 
dead, who is at the right hand of God, who also maketh inter- 
cession for us. Who shall separate us from the love of Christ? 
Shall tribulation, or anguish, or persecution, or famine, or 
nakedness, or peril, or sword? . . . Nay, in all these things we 
are more than conquerors through Him that loved us. For I am 
persuaded, that neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor princi- 
palities, nor things present, nor things to come, nor powers, nor 
height, nor depth, nor any other creature, shall be able to separate 
us from the love of God, which is in Christ Jesus our Lord.” 

R. V. G. TASKER. 


King’s College, 
University of London. 
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THE DEATH OF CHRIST * 


Tuis volume contains a new edition, revised and abridged by Professor 
Tasker, of Denney’s great book, which was first published in 1902. It will 
introduce to many new readers a book which deserves to be called a 
theological classic, and they ought to be grateful for coming into contact 
with a mind so incisive and so bracing as that of James Denney. As a 
lucid exposition of the teaching of the Gospels and the Epistles on the 
meaning of the death of Christ and because of its forthright criticism of 
inadequate interpretations of that teaching this book is one which a host 
of New Testament students have found most useful and stimulating. As 
Professor Tasker so well says, it is not only a tribute to the abiding value 
of Denney’s work, “‘ but also a sign of the changed theological atmosphere 
of our time, that it should be thought fitting to republish this book to-day.” 


In his revising activities Professor Tasker may be said to have achieved 
a considerable degree of success, but some readers of the original book may, 
now and then, be sent back to it, because; in reading this new edition, the 
feeling may occasionally arise that surely something is wanting which long 
ago made an impression on them that has never been effaced. Again, in 
the original book there were some questionable statements which Professor 
Tasker has omitted, such as the statement that “‘ it is not possible to base 
anything on the Second Epistle ascribed to Peter,” or the statement that 
“St. Paul was inspired, but the writer of these |the pastoral] epistles is 
sometimes only orthodox”. To revise the book in that way seems rather 
like making it to say what Denney ought to have said rather than what he 
did actually say, and the question may arise as to whether such a procedure 
is legitimate. 

A perusal of this new edition has evoked in the mind of the present 
reviewer pleasant memories of long past days, when as a student he first 
read Denney’s famous book. He can recall vividly the intellectual and 
spiritual stimulus imparted by Denney’s penetrating exposition of many 
a New Testament passage. He can recall, too, the keen enjoyment experi- 
enced at the swift swordthrusts with which Denney found the chinks in 
the armour of hapless scholars who had incurred his wrath. The present 
reviewer shares wholeheartedly Professor Tasker’s conviction that “ to 
read this book carefully and thoughtfully is to have one’s eyes opened 
afresh to the real meaning of the New Testament, to enjoy a spiritual 
experience of a high order, and to be rekindled with desire to spread the 
Gospel.” 


Free Church College, 
Edinburgh. 


ALEXANDER Ross. 


1 The Death of Christ. By James Denney, D.D. Edited by R. V. G. Tasker, 
M.A., B.D., Professor of New Testament Exegesis in the University of London. 
(The Tyndale Press, 39 Bedford Square, London, W.C.1. 1951. 207 pp 
9s. 6d.). 
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HOLY COMMUNION AND HOLY SPIRIT ? 


Tue theme of this book by Professor Oulton is the important one of the 
relationship between the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper and the Holy 
Spirit. It is described as a study in doctrinal relationship, but for the most 
part it consists of an investigation of the New Testament evidence. This is 
quite right and proper, for as the author asserts the Bible must take pre- 
cedence over all other authorities. 

The study is carried through with the scholarship and restraint which we 
have a right to expect from the author. The basic texts are carefully 
weighed in the light of recent research, and while Professor Oulton is not 
afraid of independent conclusions he is no seeker after novelty. All 
modern works which bear on the theme are taken into account, and the 
mistakes made by other scholars are noted. In this connection it is 
interesting that on more than one occasion he has to correct false or mis- 
leading statements made by Gregory Dix in The Shape of the Liturgy, for 
example on p. 122 in relation to the expression in the Anglican post- 
communion prayer: “ that we are very members incorporate,” etc. (cf. 
Dix, p. 250). 

The basic thought underlying the work is undoubtedly a valuable one. 
At all periods the Holy Spirit has been generally connected with the 
sacraments as means of grace, but there have been few attempts system- 
matically to expound the relationship . Only too often interest has been 
confined to the supposed consecration of the elements by the invoking of 
the Spirit, and theologians have not always been careful to keep within 
the limits of New Testament material. 

We may be grateful to Professor Oulton for many individual points 
brought out in the course of his exegesis. For example, he emphasizes the 
fact that the Holy Communion is firmly set within the context of a supper. 
Again, he points out that the controverted words, ‘‘ This is my body ”’, and 
“This is my blood”, could hardly be the formula of consecration, as the 
Church of Rome supposes, since they were spoken as our Lord was 
actually delivering the elements to His disciples. This gives us the further 
point that they are words addressed to persons: the elements are the body 
and blood of Christ only to individuals who receive in penitence and faith. 
There are also useful analyses of the teaching of St. Paul and St. John in 
which it is shown that the indwelling of the spirit cannot be separated from 
that of Christ. 

As against these valuable features, it is to be regretted that the author 
did not make any reference at all to the work of the Reformers, who not 
only devoted much attention to such passages as John vi but also related 
their doctrine of sacramental efficacy to that of the sovereign operation of 
the Spirit through the means of grace. Now it is true that Professor 
Oulton was not attempting a full historical investigation, but if space 
would be found for some account of Hooker and Jeremy Taylor, there is 
no real excuse for a complete neglect of the main Reformers. 

The mischief of this neglect is apparent when the implications of the 
New Testament evidence are drawn out, for the author is far too much 

1 Holy Communion and Holy Spirit. A Study in Doctrinal Relationship. By 
J. E. L. Oulton, D.D., Regius Professor of Divinity in the University of Dublin, 
Treasurer of St. Patrick’s. (London: S.P.C.K. 1951. 203 pp. 15s.) 
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concerned with the not particularly Biblical doctrine of consecration by 
epiclesis and far too little concerned with the evangelical understanding of 
the relationship between sacrament and Spirit. As far as can be gathered, 
Professor Oulton seems to favour an invoking of the Spirit on the elements 
but not on the communicants. Yet while it is true that the Spirit already 
indwells all true recipients, it is surely true that the work of the Spirit is 
not in some way to transform or vivify the elements, but to prepare the 
believer to profit by this or that individual administration. Thus the 
author not only formulates the problem in a non-evangelical way, but he 
also comes to a false conclusion. The abiding indwelling of the Spirit 
does not preclude as a special activity in relation to the individual use of 
either the sacramental or other means of grace. 

Two lesser points may be made in relation to the New Testament 
inquiry. The first concerns the Epistle to the Hebrews. If we assume that 
this Epistle is not Pauline, then surely it is rather rash to deduce the 
philosophical and theological outlook of the author quite so confidently 
from this one document, and it may be doubted whether Professor Oulton 
is right in his judgment on the destination and dating of the Epistle. 
Second, and more generally, we are tempted to ask whether in much of the 
investigation the author is not trying to make bricks without straw. There 
are few passages which deal even with the Holy Communion at all. There 
are fewer still which directly relate it to the Holy Spirit. This is not to 
deny that there is a real and scriptural relationship. It is not to deny the 
legitimacy of comparing Scripture with Scripture. It is rather to point out 
that the bearing of the detailed analysis is for the most part indirect, not 
direct. The doctrine must be controlled by the Scriptural evidence but 
it cannot be settled out of hand by an appeal to plain Scriptures. That is 
why it is so important that the whole problem should be formulated in 
Scriptural and evangelical rather than Patristic and mediaeval terms. The 
present author has rightly seen something of the problem and is feeling 
after a real truth of Scripture. He sees too that the truth must be found in 
Scripture. But his detailed analyses hardly seem to provide him with the 
dogmatic material which he needs for his own outworking of the relation- 
ship. 

In short, Professor Oulton has given us a timely and scholarly study 
which contains many points of real value. But it is a study which calls for 
the corrective of a re-presentation of Reformation teaching on the same 
subject. We are confident that that teaching will be found to be no less 
Biblical in its approach, and more truly Biblical in its conclusions. 

G. W. BROMILEY. 

Edinburgh. 


THE SCANDAL OF CHRISTIANITY ! 


Tus new work by Emil Brunner is the published version of the Robertson 
Lectures delivered at Trinity College, Glasgow, in 1948. Like many similar 
volumes it gives us a clear and forceful presentation of the general theo- 
logical position of the author. In it Brunner takes five of the great doctrines 
of Christianity: historical revelation, the Trinity, original sin, the Mediator 


1 The Scandal of Christianity. By Emil Brunner, Professor of Theology, 
University of Zurich. (London: S.C.M. Press. 1951. 115 pp. 8s. 6d.) 
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and the Resurrection, and shows that at all these points Christianity is 
still a scandal or offence to human thought. Yet the scandal is due not to 
any inherent defects in the doctrines but to their inherent truth in face of 
the sinful and self-centred reason of man. 

The lectures do not contribute anything new to Brunner’s teaching: 
indeed those who are conversant with his earlier work will recognize many 
familiar themes. Yet they have a vigour and freshness which lift them well 
above the average level of modern works, and although written in English 
they are a model of lucid presentation. For any students or others who 
are not yet acquainted with Brunner’s thought at first hand they will 
serve as a very useful and stimulating introduction. 

In substance, the Lectures conform faithfully to the divine revelation 
in Holy Scripture. Brunner still makes it plain that he does not accept 
the inerrancy of Scripture, and he interprets the Adam story as a myth 
rather than as history, but in all the doctrinal matters treated he accepts 
the Scriptural and not the rationalistic view. In particular, he makes a 
strong plea for the necessity and reality of an objective atonement, and 
he stresses the basically eschatological nature of history as revealed in the 
resurrection of Jesus Christ. 

Of the originality of Brunner as a thinker there can be no doubt, yet 
the success of these smaller works shows that it is as a teacher that he 
really excels. In this respect a comparison with Barth is useful. While 
Barth is advancing slowly across the whole field of dogmatics, writing a 
work which if it is finished will surely rank as one of the masterpieces of 
constructive theology, Brunner’s best work consists in the summarizing 
and propagation of ideas already present, or in the more detailed out- 
working of their implications, but the comparison is perhaps unfair in that 
Barth is in a different class from all other living theologians. In any other 
company Brunner must surely rank high both for the intrinsic value of his 
material and the excellence of its presentation. 


Edinburgh. 


THE CLAIMS OF THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND ! 


We do not suppose that Professor Henderson’s new book would have 
borne exactly this title were it not that books have recently appeared entitled 
The Claims of the Church of England and The Claims of the Free Churches. 
The relation between the Church of England and the English Free Churches 
may be such that claims and counter-claims from both sides are inevitable. 
But the Church of Scotland does not go through life pressing her claims; 
argument enough for her to be what she is. We have, indeed, met people 
whose ecclesiology compels them to deny that the Church of Scotland is 
part of the one holy catholic and apostolic Church; but we know that such 
a denial simply serves as the reductio ad absurdum of the ecclesiology 
which necessitates it. 

Whatever the title of his book may be, however, Professor Henderson 
does not write in any apologetic or polemic spirit. Readers both within 


G. W. BRoMILEY. 


1 The Claims of the Church of Scotland. By G. D. Henderson, Professor of 
Church History, University of Aberdeen; Master of Christ’s College, Aberdeen. 
(Hodder & Stoughton, Ltd., London. 1951. vii, 251 pp. 15s. net.) 
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and without the Church of Scotland will find here an admirable account 
of what that Church is, and an explanation in terms of her history of why 
she is what she is. Professor Henderson, as readers of our QUARTERLY 
have good reason to know, is a first-rate historian; and in this work he 
has a great story to tell, and tells it well. Time and again, as we read the 
book, we found ourselves comparing it with another outstanding work— 
curiously enough (as some will think), the late Dr. John Macleod’s Scottish 
Theology. Curiously enough, because Professor Henderson’s point of 
view is by no means identical with Dr. Macleod’s; and yet not so curious 
after all, for both scholars share a rare and intimate acquaintance with 
the same field of church history, an acquaintance extending to many 
fascinating out-of-the-way details.! 

Probably no Scottish churchman could deal with this subject without 
revealing now and again what his particular heritage within the Church 
of Scotland is, and Professor Henderson’s heritage is patently that of the 
Auld Kirk. But he describes with understanding and sympathy the other 
streams of tradition which have flowed together into the re-united Church 
of Scotland of our day. Sometimes his particular point of view may be a 
real advantage; he sees for example, more clearly perhaps than the heir of 
another tradition might, that in the Church Union of 1900 “ the uniting 
denominations, strictly speaking, differed radically in their doctrine of the 
Church ” (p. 114). But surely a body enjoying the ecumenical prestige of 
the Free Church of Scotland to-day is very inadequately described as a 
“ theological survival along the north-western rim of Scotland ” (p. 57). 

Some idea of the range of the book will be afforded by the chapter- 
headings: ‘‘ Continuity”; ‘‘ Scotland and the Bible”; ‘“* Scotland and 
Calvinism ”’; “* Worship ”’; ‘‘ Bishops or no bishops ”’; “‘ Separation and 
reunion”; A responsible laity’; ‘“‘ Church and state’; Church and 
people”; ‘The ministry’; Courts and committees”; Relations 
with other Churches”; “‘ Past and future’. These make it evident that 
we are here provided with a comprehensive account of the character, life, 
work, worship and administration of the Church of Scotland yesterday 
and to-day. The historical method is used throughout, and the story is 
enlivened by many quotable anecdotes and obiter dicta. “ The Scot 
can now contemplate a Bishop,” some people will be reassured to learn, 
“ if without enthusiasm, at least without horror, and can meet a Quaker 
without dread of demon-possession.”” He has a more serious challenge 
than episcopacy or “‘ enthusiasm” to face nowadays. Professor Hender- 
son takes account of the abrupt changes in contemporary life, and sees 
in them a call to the Church of Scotland to prove worthy of its great 
heritage. He ends on a note of confidence. ‘“‘ A typical Scots sermon in 
the old days would have been frankness itself in the way of warning; but 


1 The two books also share one sad defect—the lack of an index. Among the 
out-of-the-way items which Professor Henderson supplies the palm must go to 
his quotation from Ralph Erskine’s Smoking Spiritualized: 

Was this small plant for thee cut down? 
So was the Plant of great Renown, 
Which mercy sends 
For nobler ends: 
Thus think, and smoke tobacco. 
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the final word would have been one of promise. ‘ Turn over your Bibles,’ 
said Thomas Boston; ‘ look the history of past times. Who ever died at 
his door ?’ We believe in the sovereignty of God, in His love revealed in 
Jesus Christ, and in His power present by the Holy Spirit, and we look for 
the coming of His Kingdom.” 

F. F. B. 


INTERPRETING THE NEW TESTAMENT! 


Tue author of this book is Professor of Biblical Criticism in Aberdeen 
University, and a distinguished New Testament scholar. He makes it 
plain, however, that this review of the main outlines of New Testament 
studies in the first half of the twentieth century is not intended for New 
Testament scholars. It originated, he tells us, in the casual remark of a 
friend whose special field is the Old Testament: ‘‘ I am very interested in 
the New Testament too. But I simply have not time to keep abreast of 
what is being done in New Testament studies. Some one ought to write 
a little book, every two or three decades, setting down the present state 
of such studies and indicating current trends.”” The reviewer tries to do 
justice to his particular responsibilities by attempting to keep abreast of 
work done in both Testaments, and consequently falls behind in both. 
Although he fancies himself to be something of a New Testament specialist, 
he gives a grateful welcome to Professor Hunter’s book. 

The book, however, should be judged by what it sets out to do. It does 
not profess to do for New Testament studies what has lately been done in 
the adjoining field by the symposium The Old Testament and Modern 
Study, produced by members of the Society for Old Testament Study.” 
It does not claim to be in the same category as Dr. Maurice Jones’s The 
New Testament in the Twentieth Century, published in 1914. It aims at 
“ mediating the findings of the New Testament savants to the ordinary 
reader ’’’. And the ordinary reader may congratulate himself that such a 
New Testament savant as Professor Hunter has the gift of communicating 
the findings of scholars in so lucid a fashion, and that he does not consider 
it beneath his professorial dignity to exercise this gift. 

Professor Hunter deals with ten topics: New Testament translation, 
textual criticism, Aramaic origins, the Synoptic question, the life of Christ, 
St. Paul, the Fourth Gospel, the Johannine Epistles and Revelation, the 
other apostolic writings, and New Testament theology. He does not 
endeavour to be exhaustive, but in each of these topics he selects a few 
representative works for review, in order that the reader may see clearly 
what the present trend of thought is. And, it may be said, the reader who 
sets some store by the highest and permanent values of the New Testament 
will find much cause for encouragement and hope as he is shown the 
direction which the present trend of thought is taking. In matters of 
criticism Dr. Hunter’s conclusions are generally conservative. As for the 
Fourth Gospel, “‘one of the big differences between 1900 and 1950 is that very 
few critics are now prepared to defend the direct apostolic authorship ”’, 
yet ‘‘ we must go on to say that the conservative position does not look 


1 Interpreting the New Testament, 1900-1950. By A. M. Hunter. (S.C.M. 
Press Ltd., London. 1951. 144 pp. 10s. 6d. net.) 


2 See p. 3 above. 
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nearly so indefensible as it did, say, twenty years ago”. As for 1 Peter, 
“ with Selwyn’s arguments at his back, no one need be ashamed of avowing 
his belief that Peter stands behind this notable letter”. As for the Synoptic 
tradition, the earliest witnesses to Jesus of Nazareth ‘‘ were men who were 
set to bear witness to the truth”. And Professor Hunter is not content 
with the commonly expressed pessimism about the practicability of writing 
a Life of Christ. ‘* There is nothing our world needs more than a fresh 
and truer vision of the Life of lives.”” (As we know, he has himself recently 
undertaken something along this line.') 

“* Above all,” he concludes, ‘‘ we have come to a new understanding of 
the importance of New Testament theology, and of the New Testament 
documents as witnesses to the unique intervention of the living God in 
Jesus Christ for us men and for our salvation. Despite the aberrations and 
excesses of individual critics, the course of New Testament studies in the 
twentieth century has been mainly to make more sure the foundations on 
which our Christian faith is built, and to increase and deepen our con- 
viction that ‘a new face has been put upon life by the blessed thing that 
God did when He offered up His only begotten Son’.” For many readers 
of our QUARTERLY not the least merit of Professor Hunter’s book will be 
the fact that it ends with this beautiful quotation from Dr. J. Gresham 
Machen. 


F. F. B. 
TO THE HEBREWS ? 


It was a happy decision of Professor Manson to devote the Baird Lecture- 
ship for 1949 to a reconsideration of the Epistle to the Hebrews. A 
reconsideration, for he confesses long-standing dissatisfaction with the 
view widely held among English-speaking scholars in recent decades, under 
the influence of Professors James Moffatt and E. F. Scott, according to 
which “ the religious situation of the community addressed in Hebrews had 
nothing specifically to do with any attraction exercised by Judaism but 
was determined by some form of secular drift to irreligion or to paganism ”’. 

Professor Manson agrees with those who believe the epistle had a 
Roman destination. The Roman church, he holds (with considerable 
justification), had a Jewish-Christian foundation (cf. Rom. xi. 18). As a 
whole, however, it had accepted the implications of the Gentile world- 
mission; but there was a small conservative enclave within it which clung 
to the more exclusive principles of traditional Jewish legalism. To this 
enclave in particular the writer addressed himself. 

In a very illuminating manner Professor Manson compares the main 
emphases of the Epistle to the Hebrews with the record of Stephen in 
Acts. “I am convinced,” he says, “ that a straight line runs from the 
teaching and apologia of the proto-martyr to the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
and I believe it is to be regarded as a central line in the development of 
the Christian world-mission.”” With this clue he opens up the teaching of 


1 The Work and Words of Jesus (1950), reviewed in the QuaRTERLY for 
October, 1950. 


2 The Epistle to the Hebrews. An Historical and Theological Reconsideration. 
By William Manson, D.D., Professor of Biblical Criticism in the University of 
Edinburgh. (Hodder & Stoughton Ltd. 1951. xii, 204 pp. 10s. 6d. net.) 
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the epistle, and it is certain that many readers will share his own experi- 
ence: ‘ For myself the results of the particular inquiry on which I have 
concentrated attention have been to broaden the outlook both on the 
history . . . and on the theology of the world-mission of Christianity in the 


New Testament age.” 


PRIMITIVE GOSPEL SOURCES * 


Mr. STATHER Hunt has produced a study of high value in the field of 
Gospel criticism. Leaving the beaten tracks of source and form criticism, 
he has followed a trail blazed in earlier years by E. C. Selwyn and Rendel 
Harris—the trail of ‘* Testimonies ”’. 

It is perfectly plain, as we trace the earliest outlines of the primitive 
apostolic preaching in the New Testament, that right from the first special 
emphasis was laid on the fact that the saving events of the ministry, 
suffering and triumph of Christ fulfilled the Old Testament writings. 
Whether it be Peter’s “‘ This is that” on the Day of Pentecost, or Paul’s 
repeated ‘‘ according to the scriptures”’ as he summarizes the message 
which he himself had received and then delivered to his hearers, we are 
left in no doubt that the “‘ argument from prophecy ” was one of the most 
effective weapons in the armoury of the first Christian witnesses. And if we 
ask why this should be, we cannot forget that the risen Christ Himself is 
recorded to have opened His disciples’ mind to understand the scriptures, 
saying: ‘‘ Thus it is written, that the Christ should suffer, and rise from the 
dead the third day...” (Luke xxiv. 46). 

“* As I see it,” says our author, “ the story of the compilation of the 
Gospels begins on the first Easter Day, when our Lord Himself laid the 
foundations of the method by which He was to be made known as the 
promised Messiah.” These words of Jesus, he believes, were the /ogia 
which Matthew is said by Papias to have compiled. As we know, the 
view that Papias refers here to the earliest collection of ‘‘ Testimonies ”’ 
was held by E. C. Selwyn and Rendel Harris, as also by F. C. Burkitt, and 
has been maintained more recently by T. H. Robinson and J. A. Findlay. 
This has generally been regarded as a rival interpretation of Papias’s words 
to the commoner view first propounded by Schleiermacher, that they refer 
to the ‘‘ Sayings Source ”’ on which the first and third evangelists drew for 
the non-Markan material which they have in common. But Mr. Hunt 
suggests that these two views are not mutually exclusive, since the Sayings 
Source, or Q, was in his view an enlargement of the primitive Testimony 
Book, formed by subsuming the sayings of Jesus under the appropriate 
Testimonies. This new theory about the original order of Q calls for 
careful consideration. But more: Mr. Hunt thinks that another expan- 
sion of the Testimony Book amplified the framework by giving illustra- 
tions of the way in which these Old Testament prophecies were actually 
fulfilled in the ministry of Jesus and by explaining (with the aid of Old 
Testament quotations) the teaching of Jesus on certain important subjects. 


1 Primitive Gospel Sources. By B. P. W. Stather Hunt, M.A., B.D. Durham, 
B. D. Saskatoon, Rector of Pakefield, Lowestoft; Hon. Canon of Norwich 
Cathedral. (James Clarke & Co., Ltd., London. 1951. xv, 344 pp. 18s. net.) 
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This expansion underlies our Mark. And yet another edition of the 
Testimony Book, he holds, underlies the special material in Luke. 

Taken by itself, Mr. Hunt’s book presents a one-sided account of Gospel 
origins. But taken along with other literature dealing with these origins, 
it performs the necessary service of keeping before us one source which, 
for all its importance, is too often forgotten. 

Special mention should be made, too, of Mr. Hunt’s exposition of the 
“ Testimony’ evidence found not only in the better known patristic 
writings but also in the didactic Dialogues of the early Christian centuries, 
which he believes go back to a first-century arrangement of Testimony 
Book in popular form as a Dialogue. He also relates the Testimony 
pattern to the Epistle to the Hebrews and to the Prologue of the Fourth 
Gospel. It would also be interesting to investigate the relation between 
the Testimony pattern and the triennial synagogue lectionary. 

F. F. B. 


A HISTORY OF INTERPRETATION ! 


THE volume before us is the first instalment of a massive work in which 
the author surveys the course of the interpretation of Biblical prophecy from 
the closing pre-Christian centuries down to our own day. The particular 
area of Biblical prophecy on which the author concentrates is mainly 
confined to the apocalyptic books of Daniel and the Revelation, and five 
principal topics are kept in the forefront of the history of their interpreta- 
tion. “‘ These are: (1) the outline prophecies, (2) the resurrection, (3) 
the millennium, (4) the Antichrist, and (5) the visible kingdom of God. It 
will be pointed out that these five factors, influenced, of course, by the 
historical and spiritual background of the church, reacted to exert strong 
influence on the thinking and development of the church through the 
ages.” 

While the author is an instructor in the Department of Church History 
at the Seventh Day Adventist Theological Seminary in Washington, his 
treatment has been widely welcomed by representatives of many schools 
of Christian thought as an important and objective contribution to a very 
interesting branch of the history of Biblical interpretation. And this 
welcome is no more than just. Painstaking and scholarly research on a 
large scale has gone to the production of this work. 

Professor Froom’s treatment of his material is characterized by objec- 
tivity but not by neutrality. His own position is quite clear. He holds 
the classic Protestant historicist interpretation of Daniel and the Revela- 
tion, together with the premillennial view of Christ’s Second Advent. 
From this point of view he passes certain judgments on the successive 
phases of interpretation; the interpretation which became dominant after 
the peace of the Church and the end of the western empire, according to 
which the millennium began with the First Advent and is realized in the 
contemporary Church, he treats as a perversion of the truth. It is not 


1 The Prophetic Faith of our Fathers. The Historical Development of Prophetic 
Interpretation. By LeRoy Edwin Froom. Volume I. Early Church Exposition, 
Subsequent Deflections, and Mediaeval Revival. (Review and Herald Publishing 
Association, Washington, D.C. 1950. 1006 pp. $5.00.) 
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always realized, of course, that prevalent schools of Biblical interpreta- 
tion—especially prophetic interpretation—are considerably influenced by 
the contemporary world-situation; although it is also true (as Professor 
Froom shows) that the trend of Biblical interpretation is not without its 
influence on the course of world-events. 

In Professor Froom’s exposition there are a number of factual details 
on which we differ from him. In addition, for the earlier Christian 
centuries some reference to N. B. Stonehouse’s The Apocalypse in the 
Ancient Church would have been helpful, and the account of Victorinus of 
Pettau would have benefited by the use of Haussleiter’s edition of his com- 
mentary on the Apocalypse in the Vienna Corpus, where the original work 
of Victorinus is clearly distinguished from its later recensions by Jerome 
and others. But the picture here given of the course of prophetic exegesis 
in the early Christian centuries confirms the picture presented by other 
students. 

This first volume, however, carries the story on to mediaeval times, and 
much of that story will be new to many readers. It is in the early mediaeval 
period that we find the beginnings of the historicist interpretation which 
our author espouses, with its identification of the papal system with the 
“little horn” of Daniel and with the Antichrist of the New Testament. 
Among the mediaeval interpreters who are here portrayed are Arnulf of 
Orleans, who first—at the Council of Rheims in 991 — denounced the 
reigning pope as Antichrist in terms of 2 Thess. ii; and Joachim of Floris 
(c. 1130-1202), a figure of outstanding interest and importance, the first 
Christian teacher (though in this he had been anticipated by Jewish 
scholars) to interpret the 1260 days of Biblical apocalyptic in accordance 
with the year-day theory. 

Professor Froom has, in fact, provided us with a rich mine of informa- 
tion on his chosen subject, and has put all students of the history of Biblical 
exegesis in his debt. We shall look forward with great interest to the 
completion of this monumental enterprise. 

F. F. B. 


THE GROWING DAY 3 


** HERESIES AND SCHISMS,”’ said Francis Bacon, in his essay Of Unity in 
Religion, “* are of all others the greatest scandals, yea, more than corrup- 
tion of manners; for as in the natural body a wound or solution of con- 
tinuity is worse than a corrupt humour, so in the spiritual.” But one of 
the powerful, though often neglected, weapons in the armoury of the 
Christian evangelist of to-day is an elementary understanding of the origin 
and nature of those early wanderings from the path which made necessary 
the precise formulation of the Creeds and the definition of the Canon. 
With such a weapon Mr. Bruce has supplied us in the second volume of a 
useful, attractively-written and scholarly trilogy (it is surely reasonable to 
assume that the concluding volume, which is to take us to the conversion 
of Britain, will maintain the high standard of the first two!). There is, of 


1 The Growing Day. By F. F. Bruce, M.A. (London: The Paternoster Press. 
1951. 192 pp. 6s. net.) 
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course, much more than a lucid account of the cause and cure of heresies in 
The Growing Day; its author writes with sincerity and restraint on church 
ministry and government, handling a subject where, in the reviewer’s 
opinion, complete objectivity is neither humanly possible nor indeed 
desirable. The chapters on Jewish and Eastern Christianity are full of 
interest and the whole work is agreeably salted with characteristic obiter 
dicta. In conclusion, credit is due to the author’s wife for the accuracy of 
the proof-reading. 
H. H. Hux.ey. 
Department of Latin, 
University of Manchester. 


SHORT REVIEWS 


The Epistle to the Hebrews. By G. H. Lang. (The Paternoster Press, 
London. 1951. 301 pp. 12s. 6d. net.) 


One of the little realized gifts of the Brethren movement to the Church 
was its revival of the truth that the exposition of the Scriptures is primarily 
the task of the spiritual man; while scholarship may not be ignored, yet 
it is only the handmaid, not the mistress. Mr. Lang with his treatise on 
Hebrews is a worthy upholder of this tradition. 

On questions of authorship, etc., he has deliberately, and we believe 
rightly, nothing to say; and those familiar with earlier works on Hebrews 
will find little novel, for all their excellence, in his expositions of the 
passages on the person and work of Christ. It is in his treatment of the 
warnings that he has, we believe, definitely contributed to the Church’s 
understanding of the Epistle. He has seen clearly that believers and not 
merely vain professors are here being addressed, and without in any way 
sacrificing the assurance of salvation which is a foundation of evangelical 
faith, he fearlessly and logically draws the conclusions. The results may 
startle some readers, but if they face them without bias, they are likely to 
wonder why they had not recognized them before. 

Unfortunately he has not been able to avoid the snare that traps so 
many who try to reduce Biblical teaching to a system; his exposition is 
far sharper and more definite than anything in the New Testament itself. 
In his case it comes largely from a failure to grasp that even inspired words 
are inadequate to express divine truth. Again, the exposition, already 
handicapped by the heaviness of the style, is often submerged in masses of 
unnecessary material, which with a better technician would have been 
omitted or banished to appendices. This is the more regrettable as much 
of this material is highly contentious. But we sincerely hope that these 
and other faults in the book will be outweighed among Christians by the 
real value of his treatment of questions of the greatest spiritual importance. 


H. L. EL.ison, 
London Bible College. 
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Hymns of the Temple. By Norman Snaith, D.D. (S.C.M. Press, London. 
1951. 127 pp. 7s. 6d. net.) 


This interesting little book is by no means Dr. Snaith’s first contribution 
to the study of the Psalter. It falls into two parts: the former consists of a 
brief introduction to the Psalter (its place in the Bible, its compilation, its 
poetry, and recent developments in its study); the latter contains exposi- 
tions of five selected Psalms. These are the one which has been divided 
into two, Psalms xlii and xliii, in our textual tradition (“‘ Exiled from the 
Temple ’’), and Psalms xliv (‘‘ The Wrong Turning ’’), xlvi (“ Certainty 
about God ”’), 1 (“* The High God speaks ’’) and Ixxiii (“‘ The Prosperity of 
the Wicked ”’). 

Dr. Snaith expresses dissent from some of the best known recent 
developments in the study of the Psalter, especially as regards the “‘ royal 
psalms”; in some of the things he says here we recognize the author of 
The Jewish New Year Festival. But this is no academic treatise; the 
author of The Distinctive Ideas of the Old Testament is much more in 
evidence. Dr. Snaith’s expositions of the selected psalms are heart- 
warming as well as scholarly; he gets to the heart of the Biblical message, 
and one need not agree with everything he says to welcome the whole- 
heartedly evangelical emphasis of his book. 


De Handelingen der Apostelen. Opnieuw uit den Grondtext vertaald en 
verklaard door Dr. F. W. Grosheide, Hoogleraar aan de Vrije 
Universiteit. (J. H. Kok N.V., Kampen. 1950. 2 vols. 230 pp. 
each. 4.50 fi.) 


* These two volumes constitute the second impression of Professor 
Grosheide’s commentary on Acts for the Korte Verklaring series. The 
first impression appeared in 1941 and 1945. Like the other volumes in 
the series, these contain a new Dutch translation together with a com- 
mentary for the general reader. This is not the only commentary on 
Acts that the author has produced in recent years; on a larger scale are 
his two volumes in the more specialist series Kommentaar op het Nieuwe 
Testament (Amsterdam, 1942 and 1949). 

Professor Grosheide’s treatment is, of course, thoroughly scholarly 
and thoroughly conservative as well (our friends in the Free University 
give the lie in all that they do to the ill-informed suggestion that there is any 
incompatibility between scholarship and conservatism in Biblical and 
theological matters). He dates the book a little later than some would 
do, thinking of a date in the neighbourhood of A.p. 75. He does not go 
deeply into the question of authorship, considering that little need be said 
on this after Professor Greijdanus’s discussion in his work on Luke in the 
same series. On the theological side, he emphasizes that Acts records the 
work that Christ continued to do through the Spirit after His ascension. 
He underlines the importance of the Jerusalem Council (which he is in- 
clined to identify with the meeting of Gal. ii. 1 ff.); the apostolic letter 
drafted on that occasion is divinely inspired: “* a commandment of God 
can be rendered inoperative only by God Himself.” We agree with him 
that the form of opvela forbidden in the decree is probably marriage 
within certain prohibited degrees of blood-relationship. 
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Some Tendencies in British Theology. From the publication of “* Lux 
Mundi” to the present day. By the late John Kenneth Mozley, D.D. 
London, S.P.C.K. 1951. 166 pp. 10s. 6d. net.) 


Dr. Mozley had planned a book to bear the above title, with the excep- 
tion of the first word, Some. It was still unfinished when he died, and so in 
the interests of accuracy this word was added to the title. But, as the Dean 
of Winchester says in his Preface, “* although the book which he planned 
was—to our loss—never completed, we have here a large number of the 
studies of which it would have consisted, and which are no less valuable in 
themselves because the plan in which they were comprised was never 
carried out.” 

The eighties of last century present a convenient starting point for a 
study of recent theological tendencies. In 1882 E. B. Pusey died and was 
succeeded in the Regius Chair of Hebrew at Oxford by S. R. Driver. 
And how decisively his death marked the end of an epoch was seen even 
more clearly in 1889 when the leading members of the ecclesiastical school 
to which Pusey belonged published the manifesto Lux Mundi, in which 
the Principal of Pusey House, Charles Gore, departed radically from 
Pusey’s own doctrine of Scripture in his cHapter on “* The Holy Spirit and 
Inspiration”. In those same years the publication of the Revised 
Version and of Westcott and Hort’s Greek Testament served in their own 
way to mark further new beginnings. 

Dr. Mozley’s first three chapters deal with theological tendencies (1) 
from 1889 to the end of the nineteenth century, (2) from the beginning of 
the twentieth century to 1914, (3) from 1914 to 1939. The survey is marked 
by understanding and fairness. Dr. Mozley was himself a front-rank 
theological thinker, and he knew where he stood himself; from his own 
firm standpoint he was able to appraise steadily the theological views of 
his contemporaries. It would be difficult to think of a better or more 
trustworthy short introduction of the theology of the half-century covered 
by the book. Liberal Protestantism, Roman Catholic Modernism and its 
Anglican repercussions, the Modern Churchmen’s movement, the “‘ New 
Theology ”, Foundations, Essays Catholic and Critical, the work of William 
Temple, Oliver Quick, and W. R. Matthews (the three “* most influential 
exponents within the Church of England of a theology which is continu- 
ously sensitive to philosophical enquiries’), and the beginnings of the 
new revival of Biblical theology—all find their place in this survey. 

The fourth and last chapter is entitled “* The Scottish Tradition’. Here, 
instead of tracing tendencies, Dr. Mozley deals with outstanding Scottish 
theologians one by one, and shows himself (for an Anglican theologian) 
exceptionally well acquainted with their work and its significance. In the 
Scottish story the removal of Robertson Smith from his Chair in 1881 
provides a starting-point comparable to the transition from Pusey to 
Driver in England the following year. This chapter is full of well-known 
names, from A. B. Davidson and A. B. Bruce, Robert Flint and the Caird 
brothers, through Orr, Denney, Galloway, Mackintosh, Paterson and 
Cairns, down to John Baillie, D. M. Baillie, G. T. Thomson, G. S. Hendry, 
and other vigorous contemporaries. Mozley’s survey of Denney’s work on 
the Atonement is of special interest in view of its recent republication 
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(see p. 47 of this issue). (And we might refer to Denney’s Letters to 
Robertson Nicoll, p. 255, for his opinion of Mozley’s The Doctrine of the 
Atonement: “ it reveals a good man ”’.) 

Here is a work which will be welcomed and read with profit both south 
and north of the Border. 


The Christian in Pagan Society. By E. M. Blaiklock, Litt. D., Professor 
of Classics, Auckland University College, New Zealand. (London: 
The Tyndale Press. 1951. 30pp. 2s.) 


In delivering the Tyndale New Testament Lecture for 1951, Professor 
Blaiklock took as his text a quotation from Professor Herbert Butterfield’s 
Christianity and History: ‘* We are back for the first time in something like 
the earliest centuries of Christianity, and those centuries afford some 
relevant clues to the kind of attitude to adopt.” 

He begins by considering the first appearance of Christianity in secular 
history—Tacitus’s record of the sequel to the Great Fire of Rome in 
A.D. 64. Then he quotes two case-histories to illustrate the causes of the 
social odium which Christians incurred in pagan society—Luke’s account 
of the riot at Ephesus in Acts xix and Pliny’s account to Trajan of the 
economic effects of the spread of Christianity in Pontus at the beginning 
of the second century. The discussion on “eating meat” in Paul’s 
Corinthian correspondence is then reviewed, and lastly we are introduced 
to the “* followers of Balaam ”’ in the epistles of Jude and 2 Peter and the 
letters to the Asian churches in Revelation. These followers of Balaam, 
or Nicolaitans, appear to be compromisers with paganism. “In every 
sphere of living there were social problems to which Nicolaitanism pro- 
vided a specious and attractive answer. .. . ‘ And yet [quoting Ramsay] 
nothing could have saved the infant Church from melting away into one of 
those vague and ineffective schools of philosophic ethics except the stern 
and strict rule laid down by St. John’ . . . We bow the head before those 
who bore all the human heart finds it most difficult to bear, to preserve 
the faith unsullied, unadulterated, undamaged, and intact.” 


Kirche bei Hippoly: von Rom. By Adolf Hamel. (C. Bertelsmann Verlag, 
Giitersloh. 1951. xii, 230 pp. DM 28.30.) 


Hippolytus of Rome was the greatest scholar of his age in the Christian 
west, and in addition to his fame as a theologian he has the distinction of 
being the first Antipope in the history of the Roman Church. As is well 
known, he withdrew from the communion of Pope Callistus (217-222) 
when the latter authorized a milder penitential discipline which, to the 
more rigorist way of thinking, savoured of criminal laxity. Hippolytus 
maintained that he and his followers (whose bishop he was) were the true 
Church of Rome, and they referred to the other group as Callistians. The 
schism lasted for over fifteen years, until Hippolytus and the “* Callistian ” 
bishop Pontianus were both sent to penal servitude in Sardinia in 235 by 
Maximinus Thrax. There the two rival bishops were reconciled; their 
respective flocks in Rome were bidden to follow their example, and the 
next Bishop of Rome, Anteros, presided over a reunited church. Hippo- 
lytus has accordingly been commemorated in Rome, not as a schismatic 
bishop, but as a Catholic doctor and martyr. 
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The ecclesiastical career of so eminent a Christian scholar as Hippolytus 
suggests that his doctrine of the Church would repay careful study. That 
this is indeed so is amply proved by this work of Professor Hamel, who 
holds the Chair of Church History in the Mainz Faculty of Evangelical 
Theology. Others have submitted Hippolytus’s Apostolic Tradition to a 
minute and exhaustive study in recent years; Professor Hamel examines 
rather the doctrine of the Church to be found in his exegetical and anti- 
heretical writings. Hippolytus is here presented as the proponent of the 
“* gathered Church ”’ ideal; the Church for him was the Ark of the saints, 
in which they might find refuge in face of a hostile world. It was this basic 
conception of the nature of the Church which, from Hippolytus’s point 
of view, justified his schismatic assumption of the Roman bishopric and 
his claim that his flock constituted the Catholic Church, as against the 
succession principle which the other side invoked. This immediately 
suggests a contrast between Hippolytus and his older contemporary 
Irenaeus; and among the valuable features of Professor Hamel’s book 
must be reckoned his comparison between Irenaeus and Hippolytus in 
respect of each aspect of ecclesiastical doctrine treated in the latter’s 
works. Of special interest to our readers will be Professor Hamel’s 
account of Hippolytus’s doctrine of the duthority of Scripture and his 
principles of exegesis. This is a book with which no serious student of 
patristics or ecclesiology can afford to overlook. 


Celtic Sunrise. An outline of Celtic Christianity. By Diana Leatham. 
(London: Hodder and Stoughton. 1951. 192 pp. 12s. 6d. net.) 


It sometimes puzzles visitors from these islands to find the Scots (appar- 
ently) figuring so prominently in the street nomenclature of Vienna—the 
Schottenring, the Schottentor, the Schottengasse are all together there in the 
vicinity of the University, taking their name (as a little further inquiry 
suggests) from the Schottenkirche. But few inquire far enough to find the 
true explanation—that these names commemorate the mediaeval Irish 
mission in Europe which reached as far as Kiev. This mediaeval mission 
provides the final phase of the story which Miss Leatham tells—the story 
of Celtic Christianity from the earliest evangelization of Gaul onwards. 

Miss Leatham is obviously in love with her subject, and treats it delight- 
fully. The outstanding figures of Celtic Christianity live before us in her 
pages. The book itself is a work of art, attractively illustrated by Mr. 
George Mackie, M.S.I.A. It is warmly commended in an Introduction 
by Dr. George F. MacLeod, who writes, “* Miss Leatham gives true history 
here in brilliant distillation.” 

In our judgment, Miss Leathem follows too uncritically the school which 
extends Ninian’s mission far into the north of Scotland.1 We read with 
considerable scepticism that “* St. Ninian’s main mission field was in the 
rich, populous plains of Aberdeenshire and the surrounding districts ”’, 
although we are willing to believe that Andet, in the parish of Methlick, 
may mark the northern limit of the Ninianic mission. (It is not a mere 
coincidence that the northern limit of the Roman military penetration into 
Scotland is also to be found in the Ythan valley.) 


1 See W. J. Watson, “ Notes on St. Ninian,” in THE EVANGELICAL QUARTERLY 
v. (1933), pp. 21 ff. 
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There are a number of factual slips throughout the book (for example, 
Augustine’s conference with the British bishops did not take place at 
Bangor-on-Dee, although it was attended by representatives from the 
monastery there). But the readers for whom the book is intended will 
not be troubled by such minutiae; they will find Miss Leatham an enthral- 
ling guide to a very interesting and all too little-known chapter of the 
history of western Christianity. 


Lest we Forget. Reminiscences of a Nonagenarian. By Robert J. Drummond, 
D.D. (The Ettrick Press, London. 1951. 160 pp. 10s. 6d. net.) 


We are glad that Dr. Drummond wrote this book and saw it through 
almost to the last stage of publication before he passed from our midst 
on July 20, at the age of 93. Dr. Drummond was an ever-welcome con- 
tributor to our pages, and this delightful legacy which he has bequeathed 
to us is just such a book of remembrance as we should expect from him. 
He takes us back to the early years of last century, to the days of his 
forebears in the old Relief Church, which joined with the Seceders to form 
the United Presbyterian Church in 1847. Dr. Drummond was ordained as 
a minister of the U.P. Church in 1883, and during his sixty-eight years’ 
ministry he saw that Church merged first in the United Free Church in 
1900 and then in the re-united Church of Scotland in 1929. As a result 
of this last Union, he was appointed Chaplain to the King—an honour 
which he greatly valued, strange honour as it might seem to be conferred 
upon an old-time Voluntary! 

Here we read of his ministry in Kilmarnock (1883-90) and then in 
Lothian Road Church, Edinburgh, of which he remained minister to the 
end of his days. Here, too, we read of his travels across the Atlantic, in 
the Mediterranean, on the Continent, in the Middle East, and in India. 
Here, besides, are his observations on the changing ecclesiastical situation 
throughout his long life. But here, above all else, we have the roll of his 
many friends, some of them famous, some less so—but that made no 
difference to him! There is a pleasant reference to Dr. Donald Maclean 
as “‘ that singularly gifted scholar, a tower of strength among the Presby- 
terian Churches in the Continent of Europe.” 

All who knew Dr. Drummond, and many who did not, will find great 
enjoyment in these pages. 


An Experiment in Worship. The Revival of the Agape. By Ian Thomson. 
(S.C.M. Press, Ltd., W.C. 1. 1951. 47 pp. 2s. 6d. net.) 


The Agape or love-feast was a regular occasion of Christian fellowship 
in the early days of the Church, commonly associated with the Eucharist 
and yet distinct from it. It has been revived at various times in the course 
of Christian history, notably—so far as this country is concerned—in the 
ranks of Methodism. The booklet before us tells of its revival in a country 
parish in England in 1949 as “a serious attempt to break a deadlock that 
has long existed between separated churches”. The Anglican and 
Methodist congregations in this parish, unable to meet in Christian unity 
at the Lord’s Table, resolved to express their oneness in Christ by joining 
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in an Agape. The order of service followed various honourable pre- 
cedents, and the consequence, as we might expect, was a quickening of the 
sense of Christian unity in the parish. Yet we must deplore what seems 
to us the illogical situation which permits Christians to express their 
oneness in Christ thus, while debarring them from joining in the Holy 
Communion itself. It is to be hoped that the Agape fellowship will induce 
a deeper realization of the intolerableness of this last barrier, and lead to 
its removal. 


Natural Science and the Spiritual Life. By John Baillie, D.D., D.Litt., 
S.T.D., LL.D., Principal of New College and Professor of Divinity in 
the University of Edinburgh. (Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 1951. 44 pp. Ss. net.) 


This “ slim volume” contains the Philosophical Discourse delivered 
before the British Association for the Advancement of Science at Edinburgh 
on August 12, 1951—and published the following day. 

Principal Baillie remarks at the outset that one who has all his life been a 
student and teacher of theology must almost inevitably turn to the relation 
between theology and natural science when invited to address an audience 
concerned for the advancement of science. As the lecture was delivered 
on a Sunday evening, he thought a text might be expected, and he chose 
Amos iii. 3: “Can two walk together, except they be agreed?” He 
suggested that they had to do with “‘ two diverse ways in which the whole 
territory of our human experience may be approached and explored ”— 
the two ways corresponding to the two types of causation described by 
Socrates in the passage in the Phaedo where he tells of his disappointment 
with Anaxagoras, which later came to be called mechanical (or efficient) 
and final causation; ‘and our present problem is precisely that of the 
respective rights of these two kinds of explanation and of the relation 
between them.” In his exposition of this relation he emphasizes the debt 
that natural science owes to Christianity by providing an intellectual 
climate in which the scientific method could be pursued. In particular, 
quoting Michael Foster, he names ‘‘ the Christian doctrine of creation ” 
as “‘ the source of those un-Greek elements in the modern science of nature 
by which the peculiar characteristics of the modern science of nature 
were to be determined ”’. 


The Way into the Holiest. Expositions of the Epistle to the Hebrews. By 
F. B. Meyer. (Baker Book House, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 1951. 
277 pp. $2.50.) 


This is the second in the series of reprints of works by the late Dr. F. B. 
Meyer which the Baker Book House is issuing. Like the earlier volume, 
reviewed in our October number, this volume (of thirty-five studies) is 
devoted to positive exposition of the Biblical text. Here is expository 
preaching at its best. No time is spent on questions of the authorship, 
date, provenance or destination of the Epistle. But in the author’s teaching 
Dr. Meyer found the corrective to two strong contemporary tendencies: 
the denial of the vicarious character of Christ’s sacrifice and death, and 
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the exaggeration of the importance of external ritual. Preachers in particu- 
lar will find a rich mine in these studies, but they should not try to repro- 
duce Meyer verbatim in the pulpit; the congregation will recognize very 
quickly that the style is someone else’s! 


The B.B.C. Hymn Book. (Published for the British Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion by Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press. 1951. With 
Music, 12s. 6d. net. Words only, 6s. net.) 

This new collection of 542 hymns was compiled at the suggestion of 
many listeners who felt the need of a single hymn book which would 
enable them to follow the hymns sung at studio services, and especially 
at the Daily Service. Henceforth this book will be used at all such services, 
although at religious services broadcast from other places the respective 
hymn books regularly used in these places will be used. 

It is fourteen years since the first steps towards producing this work were 
taken, and many of those who took part in the production at various 
stages are no longer with us. Among them our readers will recognize the 
names of Dr. W. T. Cairns and Dr. Millar Patrick. 

The compilation inevitably presents an “‘ Agreed Syllabus ” character, 
all the main streams of Christian hymnody being represented, from the 
oldest to the newest. There are a number of metrical psalms, many of 
which are taken from the Scottish Psalter. (As soon as the book came into 
our hands, we turned to its text of William Kethe’s version of the hundredth 
psalm and noted with satisfaction that the opening words of line 3 were 
correctly given as ‘“‘ Him serve with mirth’’.) A number of Scottish para- 
phrases are also given, and such classic hymn-writers as Watts, Doddridge 
and Charles Wesley are well represented. Of Toplady’s hymns only 
Rock of Ages appears; Toplady’s work for the most part is not fitted for 
an Agreed Syllabus! 

The book also contains some hymns not required for studio services 
—hymns, for example, suitable for sacramental and marriage services. It 
is hoped that in this way it may commend itself to some churches for use 
in their own services. The publishers are prepared to make liberal grants 
for initial orders from churches, schools, and the like; details of such 
grants may be had on application to the Oxford University Press. 


The Art of Living. By Godfrey C. Robinson and Stephen F. Winward. 
(Henry E. Walter Ltd., London, E.C.4. 1951. 102 pp. 3s.) 

The two authors, who have collaborated in previous works specially 
intended for young Christians, deal in this book with various practical 
aspects of the business of living. Mr. Thomas B. Rees describes it as 
“* just full of sanctified common sense from cover to cover ”. 


News of Quebec is an annual report of Protestant evangelical work carried 
on in Roman Catholic areas of Quebec. It is published by Norman R. 
Buchanan, Box 570, Lennoxville, Quebec, and copies are obtainable in 
this country from Mr. Peter Jones, 32 Heathfield Road, London, W. 3. 


In The Idea of International Fellowship (Eerdmans, Grand Rapids, 
U.S.A. 1951. 11 pp.), H.R.H. Princess Wilhelmina of the Netherlands 
appeals to young people all over the world to serve their generation under 
the direction of Christ. 


